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Schools at Work in U8 States is a record of a cooperative study 
made over a period of 2 Vfc years by nine staff members of the 
elementary school section of the Office of Education, with the 
^ advice and help of their co-workers. 

, Such a study requires that the group of persons working to- 
gether arrive at some commonly accepted principles of education 
in order that as they visit schools they may not only observe and 
record, but also be able to identify what they have seen and heard 
with these principles of good teaching and learning. Over a period 
of a year's time and preliminary to the visits, the Elementary ^ 
Section staff discussed the contributions of each subject area to;a.'^ 
total school program that is good for children. They continued! | 
such discussions as reports of visits were made in an attempt to ' 
relate principles and practices throughout the study. • £ 

Information about ways of working to improve education for 
children needs to be shared on a broad basis, not to bring about .* 
undesirable uniformity, but rather to' stimulate widespread dis- ■■ 
cuss ion and evaluation of elementary school practices. It is hoped ’ 
that the bulletin may help improve classroom teaching and bring 
about closer relationships between school and community. \ 
The Elementary Section staff members who had the opportunity 
of visiting schools in the 48 States wish to express appreciation fctfy 
' consultants in elementary education in State departments of educa- > 
tion who Suggested places to visit, and who often helped in making 
plans ; and to all personnel in individual schools and school systems : \ 
who generously made available all of their facilities that would '? 
contribute to the success of the study. Effie Bathurst and Glenn f, 
Blough assumed responsibility for editing and writing th* mmii. . 

» i 
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WAYNE O. Reed, Assistant Commissioner, 






Introduction 


» % » 

Many teachers and administrators are interested in “How other 

schools are doing it” How do schools interest more parents in the . 
work of the school? How do they bring about better total school 
planning ter improve the curriculum? How do they organize student 
councils and other groups for effective operation? These are but a 
few examples of questions frequently asked by almost everyone 
interested in improving education for children. 

There are many good current practices in schools throughout 
,the United States that need to be described for the benefit of 
? "others who may adapt these ideas to suit their own local situation^. 

Some of these practices are described in this bulletin. 

Material for the bulletin was gathered by staff members of the 
Elementary Section of the Office of Education through visits to 
classrooms ; in interviews with superintendents, supervisors, prin- 
cipals, school board members, parents, teachers, and children; 
by reading school bulletins, survey reports, handbooks, news 
letters,* annual reports, and similar printed materials of the 
selected school systems and by examining examples of children’s 

i r> rK - 

' * Selection of School Systems 

V At least one school system in every State was visited. Several 
factors influenced the selection of these school systems. As an 
initial step in the selection, members of the various State depart- 
y ments of education interested in elementary education were asked 
to identify good school systems in their States. These schools con- 
stitute most of those visited (see pp. 188-184 for listing). It was, 
however, impossible to visit every school listed by State depart- 
ments of education because of limitations of time, and of travel 
funds. Additional schools were suggested by members of the Ele- 
mentary Education Staff of the Office of Education. Some of these 
were included in the visits. In many cases the determining factor 
** in school selection, within the limits just described, was the travej ^ 
schedule of the staff already established in relation to consultation .r j| 
service. It is important to say here that in maify cases a practice 
described is probably not typical of a whole school system, but 
may be true only of a specific school in the system since usually *.V. 
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only one school in a locality was visited. The practices described 'J 
. may not be typical of those of the State either, 
g A similar study of organization and supervision in a hundred , 
schools was conducted by the staff in 1947-48. 1 The schools visited ‘ 
. in connection with that study were in general not used in the 
present one. 


Preparation for Observing 


In planning for the school visits, the staff had a series of dis- 
cussions devoted to various aspects of elementary education, in- 
cluding the problems, of teaching in the different subject matter 
fields, various philosophies of education, problems of teaching and 
learning, uses of materials, and other phases of education. 
Through these preliminary discussions, several concrete sugges- . • 
tions for visiting were evolved. Then, after a number of visits 
were made, the findings were discussed. After each of the first 26 
visits was made, the staff members heard detailed reports, asked " 
questions of each ^ther, and tried to determine those practices r 
that would be most helpful to teachers in general. Those who made 
the later visits could then look for evidences of these practices. 
Through such refinement of purposes and .concentration upon cer- y 
tain types of experiences that children should have, the group 
making the study arrived at an outline for this bulletin. This ] 
flexible outline helped to focus attention of the observers on such ' 
things as teachers and children at work, the relation of school and 
community, and the means used to improve teaching. The data ' 
collected through use of this outline form the basic material of this 
report 

H 

Extent of the Study 1 * > 
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r* 

We cannot justifiably say most schools are doing a certain thing ^ 
because not all schools or school systems reported material on the 
same problems. The report attempts to set down as concretely as . 
possibfe a description of how some schools in various parts of the 
country are effectively handling certain common educational prob- 
lems. Material is not necessarily included because it is new. Bead* 
era will find in this bulletin descriptions of things “they have been 
doing for year*" along with procedures they have never tried. , . 
Practices are described because they meet the needs of children 
and teachers in a specific local situation. The procedures described * 
are not intended to be copied. It is hoped that they may stimulate 
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readers to look carefully at their own practices for 
^ revaluation. Perhaps the moat important use for the bulletin is tot" 
a picture of what ia happening in education in certain placea - 
£ in the United States. : • .* /•?•- 

; Specific schools are not identified by name ; States only are men* 
tioned. In some cases practices of several schools are combined in 
[ a. summary statement. In other cases only a brief account of a 
practice is set down because of apace limitations. 
g> Schools at Work does not describe methods of teaching used in 
connection with various school subjects. Methods of teaching are • 

> discussed in a series of Office of Education bulletins entitled The 
Place of Subjects Series .* Included in the series are* (1) The 
Place of Subjects in the Curriculum, Bulletin 1949, No. 12; (2) 
How Children Learn To Think, Bulletin 1951, No. 10; (3) How 
£v Children Use Arithmetic, Bulletin 1951, No. 7; (4) How Children 
Learn About Human Rights, Bulletin 1951, So. 9; (5) How Chil- 
dren Learn To Read, Bulletin 1952, No. 7; (6) How Children and 
Teacher Work Together, Bulletin 1952, No. 14. Two other bulle- 
tins in thia series are yet to be published. 

*The bulletins are available st 16 cents each from the U. 8. Government Printing ( Hike, 

% ' Washington 26. D. C. 
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In-Service 

Educational Programs for Staff * 


- . 


In-service education for all school personnel — teachers andad- 
, ministrators and others — each year assumes increasing proml- • : 
nence in schools throughout the country. The modern curriculum 
with its diversity of demands, the need for a common philosophy ■ 
in the school staff, the practice of attempting to adjust curriculum 
material and methods of teaching to fit local and individual • 
situations, and the necessity of employing teachers whose prep- 
ar&tion is not adequate have been mentioned by educators m ^ 
sane of the reasons for this increased emphasis. These and other 1 
problems are responsible for the fact that almost every school 
system visited reported some plan for in-service education of its 
personnel. 

In some Cases this educational program is closely t 

a local of nearby institution of higher learning. In many Instances ;| 
the in-service education program is part of a total curriculum * 
planning project in which the entire school staff participates. . 

• Although the in-serviee programs as reported in tide 
are varied in content and prganixation, they seem to have 
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purposes: to supplement previous educational experiences, to 
solve problems peculiar to the local situatipn and thus fit the needs 
of the particular school, and to assist teachers in keeping abreast 
with educational developments. 

As in the case of the other sections, the fact that an idea is re- 
ported here does not mean that we feel that it is unique. We are 
reporting various practices as they were observed. A composite 
picture of these practices helps to give an idea' of the various ways 
in which schools are meeting their problems of in-service educa- 
tion. 

A wide variety of in-service educational activities are included 
in the various programs — pre-school workshops, summer work- 
shops, workshops h^ld during the school year, organized courses, 
study groups, city-wide teachers meetings, and building meetings 
in each individual school. 

While many, probably most, of these activities involve only 
elementary school teachers and administrators, some school sys- 
tems report that they either are now including or intend to 
broaden the scope of in-service education to include teachers from 
secondary schools and in a few instances from the junior college 
faculty. 

For example, a school system in Wyoming has planned its in- 
service program with the total 12 grades in mind, using certain 
elements of a life adjustment program as the basis for organiza- 
tion. Teachers are working, regardless of grade levels, on such 
committees as : Committee on Unmet Needs, Committee on Adap- 
tability, Committee Concerned with Home-School-Community Re- 
lations, Committee on Evaluation and Research. Several other 
school systems report similar committee organizations, sonqp tem- 
porary; some that function throughout the year. 

Workshops 

Workshops as a type of in-service education activity vary as 
much as the concept of a workshop itself. In nearly all cases, how- 
ever, tiie workshop is distinguished by the fact that its chief pur- 
u pose is to provide opportunities for teachers and for 

l> them to work with on problems of concern to them in the improve- 
4 meat of their work. It is probably accurate to say that the major- 
‘ ity of the workshops are organized on the basis of a preliminary 
survey of the teaching staff to determine interests and needs. Typ- 
ical of the areas selected are art, audio-visual aids, child behav- 
ior, exceptional children, curriculum planning, family life educa- 
tion, conservation, international relations, language arts, science 




# 

and health 'education, and social studies. Sometimes teachers of a 

% / 

' specific grade choose to work together. In terms of these choices, 
the teachers' problems are organized and plans for working are v 
evolved. Local supervisory staff, visiting consultants, community 
individuals, and faculties of local colleges are used whenever they 
can best help. 

In addition to these workshops in more or less specialized areas 
there are many workshops which begin as general elementary 
education workshops but, as they progress, develop into small , 
groups organized to care for special interests. One school system ~ 
in Ohio reports a series of in-service workshops to be held for 
three successive years, each year involving one-third of the teach- '•>" 
ing groumThese are general education workshops. 

Some’es penally interesting features of this plan are: (1) Indi- - 
vidual schools in the system may decide which year they will par- 
ticipate, and once the decision is reached all members of the staff < 

of that school participate. This means that at the end of the 3-year 1 

period all teachers will have been involved. (2) A planning group ^ 
consisting of teachers and principals gathers problems from the j 
entire school system and organize them into large areas for con- 
sideration. (3) Each school is urged to continue the work individ- 
ually after the workshop is over. In this way there is time to ex- 
plore the problems further and adapt the findings to the individual •} 
schools. (4) Each school invites a lay person or persons to par- "A 
ticipate actively in the workshop. These individuals bring a report 
to the parent group or study group in the school represented.. ^ 
(6) Leaders and recorders are selected to work with the groups. ; j 
They receive special advance help from the supervisory staff j, 
and other qualified persons. (6) The local university gives 1 hour 
of credit for participation if teachers so desire. 


Teachers Meetings 

Teachers meetings, as a method of in-service education, seem to 
have undergone considerable rehabilitation as indicated by the 
observations. Chief among the new characteristics is that the 
meetings are definitely planned with the needs and interests of the 
participating teachers in mind. The meetings are planned in re- 
sponse to these needs and interests and are evaluated on the basia 
of how well they fit these needs and interests. Plana for improve- 
ment are based on these evaluations. In addition to the traditional 
lecture method a wide variety of methods are used, such ss obeen- 
vation of teaching, study of s significant educational motion pi<v 
ture, reading and art demonstrations, and using science materials. 
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Conference^ held before school begins in autumn, called pre- 
school conferences, are common among the schools visited, 
although there is great variety in these conferences. In many in- 
stances, the main purpose is to explore problems and set up a plan 
for study and improvement of instruction for the coming year. 
Often several big areas are identified for study, and teachers and 
others select the area or areas in which they wish to work during 
the conference and through the coming year. The organizion set 
up at the pre-school conference, or some variation of it, is fre- 
quently carried on through the year with provision for reporting 
to the whole staff and for publishing the findings and recommen- 
dations, if that seems desirable. 

Not all conferences, however, are held at the beginning of the 
school year. Some, like the next one described, are held during the 
school term. 

An Ohio school describes an in-service program for teachers 
which culminated in an elementary education conference, with 
special reference in this case to improvement of science instruction 
at the elementary school level. In the spring, a committee of teach- 
ers in this city of 400,000 worked with the elementary science 
specialist of the State university, which is in the same city. They 
planned a work session in science for elementary teachers and 
invited approximately 60 teachers to attend. At the first meeting 
of these teachers, the committee members served as leaders and 
consultants. The group worked with elementary science materials. 
This session aroused so much interest that plans were made to 
include additional teachers. As a result, through cooperative plan- 
ning by the curriculum coordinator, the elementary supervisor, 
the elementary principals, and the elementary science specialist, 
all the elementary schools in the city were given an opportunity 
to participate in an extended in-service program on the wnhigg 
of elementary science. 

. As a first step a seminar group was organized. It consisted of 
SO teachers who met regularly with the elementary science special- 
ist Each school was represented by one or more teachers. The 
representatives either volunteered or were elected by the faculties 
of the individual schools. ’Die seminar met each Wednesday eve- 
ning for 2 months and for several Saturdays. The primary pur- 
pose of the seminar was first of all to help the members become 
more familiar with the methods and materials of teaching elemen- 
tary science. The secondary purpose was to help other teachers in 
the city Improve their teaching of science. 



To attain this latter objective, the group focused on a 1-day 
.conference to be attended by all 900 elementary teachers. Prepare- .V 
tion for the conference involved, first of all, the development of 
resource materials for teaching in several science areas such as - 
“Children's Experiences with Machines in Daily Living," "Chil- 
dren’s Experiences with Light, Heat, and Sound,” “Understanding 
Our Bodies," and “Children’s Experiences in Understanding the 
Story of the Earth." Included with these resource materials were 
directions for doing many experiments. 

The group planned to help all of the teachers in attendance to 
learn about the methods and materials represented in the resource < 
materials. This called for organizing SO work groups. Each mem- 
ber of the seminar became a chairman,' responsible for taking .M 
leadership in a work group. As plans developed, an assistant chair- 
man was chosen. In most instances the assistant chairman and the | 
chairman were from the same school. A§ the conference day 
approached, these 00 persons called on others from their schools •!,* 
to help out As a result a large number of teachers had a part in 
planning for the conference and in making preparations for group 
work. , 

Nearly 8 months after the seminar was organized, the mid-year 
elementary education conference was held. The theme was “Utiliz- 
ing Science Experiences in the Elementary School." The confer- 
ence was held on a school day, and the children were dismijmed 
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from school. Nine hundred teachers attended the morning and 
afternoon sessions. 

morning session consisted of two addresses by specialists 
in the teaching of elementary science and a panel discussion on 
“Implications for Science Teaching in Our Schools.” The panel 
consisted of elementary teachers, principals, and the specialists in 
the teaching of elementary science. The purpose of the morning 
discussions . was to show how science experiences help children 
solve their problems and to clarify the role of science in the total 
elementary school program. 

In th& afternoon the teachers reported to the 30 study groups, 
approximately 30 teachers per group. They had been assigned to 
groups according to their preference of topics. The purpose of the 
work groups was to give a large number of teachers first-hand 
experiences with science methods and materials. In addition to the 
opportunity of working for 2 hours with materials on one problem 
area, the teachers were given mimeographed copies of the resource 
materials used by every other group. The intensive, long-term 
study and planning of teachers in preparation for these work 
groups was a distinctive feature of this conference. Although this 
activity was called a conference, it is obvipus from this description 
that several of the other in-service techniques of working were 
involved. W 

Study Groups , 

In most cases study groups are based on problems judged 
by the teachers to be especially important for consideration. Typi- 
cal of such a study group is one reported by a city school system 
in Illinois. The group had its beginning when some of the primary 
teachers met to discuss the problem of reading in the early grades. 
These teachers soon realized that the problem was an involved one 
and deserved wider attention than they, as a group, could give it 
They recommended that the guidance service committee take over 
and present a plan of action. (This is a standing committee com- 
posed of teachers and administrators charged with the responsi- 
bility for various phases of guidance, including in-service edu- 
cation.) 

This guidance committee recommended a program to study child 
development and assisted in organizing such a study. Its initial 
purpose was to get basic facts about growth and development of 
children from infancy to adolescence. The committee recommended 
that study groups be formed in each school Thirty-two different' 5 
groupd with from 16 to 20 persons each were organized. These 
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groups included teachers as well as interested parents and profes- 
sional people in the community. The board of education set aside 
$1,800 to finance this study. Money was to be spent for printed 
materials and films, as well as for the professional services of a 
specialist in child growth and development 

The specific phases of child growth selected by -different groups 
varied greatly. Provisions were made for the various groups to 
come together periodically to share their findings. A wide variety 
of professional and occupational interests was represented in the 
study. For example, the chairmen of some of the groups were: a 
school fcurse, a teacher, a sports reporter on the local paper, a 
parent a pastor, an assistant pastor, a State attorney general, a 
pediatrician, a former professor of a university. 

The steering committee for the child study program, composed 
of principals, teachers, a board member, and several parents, went 
to Chicago University for a week to prepare themselves for plan- 
ning a better series of meetings. A thorough survey of resource 
persons in the city was made. This list includes pediatricians, 
doctors, psychologists, nurses, and others wdio indicated a willing- 
ness to help the study groups. From 8 to 12 meetings were held 
this year by each group. Throughout the coming year, representa- 
tives will continue to go to Chicago University to meet with leaders 
in the field of child development and to bring back suggestions for 
the local study groups. Through cooperative planning the groups 
explored the field of child study as well as the related problems 
of reading in the primary grades. 

Similar study groupB were reported in many States. One such 
group was able to set aside a room in one of the school buildings 
to be used as a child study laboratory. A part of this room was 
set aside for a professional library which.includes books, bulletins, 
pamphlets, inexpensive materials of various kinds, courses of 
study, teachers reports periodicals, and displays of work by chil- 
dren. Another section of U:e room is devoted to files containing 
cumulative records and V thcv useful information about the^pupila 
whom the teachers an studying. These records show such things 
as each child’s personality development, the curriculum activities 
in which he has a pan. samples of his work, and similar itema. 

Sever* 1 schools rcpcx-t study groups designed especially for 
parents imd tea ’.hers to work together on problems of common 
concern (For. more detailed discussion see section on Parent 
Teacher Groups, p. 110). 
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Several types of publications were mentioned as in-service 
education aids. One school, for example, issues a publication con- 
taining ideas that teachers wish to pass on to others, for profes- 
sional improvement. The publication includes examples of : Ways 
of working in specific areas, ideas for studying children, ways of 
keeping records of progress, and reviews of professional books 
which they found helpful. Another school stresses the importance 
of its teaching manuals which are prepared to give teachers in- 
formation pertinent to the local school system that will contribute 
to their growth as teachers. Some schools “issue a series of special 
leaflets dealing with specific problems such as: “Teaching in the 
Kindergarten,"- “Helping Slow Readers," "Planning the School 
Day.” In some cases these are planned %nd produced by a com- 
mittee of interested teachers; sometimes by parents and teachers ; 
sometimes they are prepared by the supervisory personnel. In 
many cases they are used as a basis for discussion at teachers 
meetings. 


Siting Other Teachers at Work 

Several schools make provisions for teachers to see other teach- 
er* at work in their classrooms as part of the in-service educa- 
tional opportunities. In some schools new teachers in small groups 
are provided with opportunity to see special demonstrations of 
work with children. In other schools this opportunity is open to 
all interested teachers. Provision is then made for discussion and 
evaluation of the procedures observed. 

One Ohio school reports a rather unusual procedure as part of 
its in-aervice education program. An elementary supervisor set up 
a demonstration room in one of the schools where the learning 
opportunities for children seemed to be fewer than in the other 
schools. Pupils from the first three grades from different class- 
roon^ in the building made up the group. The elementary super- / 
visor demonstrated with children for a period of more than a 1 
month. School in this room lasted during an entire morning. It was 
open to all interested teachers and there were discussions following 
the observation. There was great enthusiasm for this activity, and 
as a result of it several bulletins were issued explaining and ex- 
panding the activity that had been observed. The school considers 
' this experiment one of the activities that greatly influenced prac- 
tice in the classroom. 
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TEACHERS AT WORK 


Appraising Professional Growth 

In-jerviee education should, of course, result in growth of all 
concerned in it; however there Aeems, at least from the school 
reports examined, to be little evidence to show how much and 
what kind of growth results from participation in such programs. 
One Illinois school system has given some attention to growth of 
teachers although it is not entirely tied in with the in-service 
education program. It is described briefly here for what va^ue it 
may have to schools interested in giving attention to tins phase of 
in-service education. 

In tliis city the board ,of eduvation, a few years ago. made a 
ruling that each teacher would be required to give some type of 
evaluation of his growth as a teacher. This ruling planxl a great 
responsibility on the administration because of the danger of 
undermining teacher morale through fear of teacher ratings. 
Therefore, an attempt was made by the school policies committee 
to work out a method of, evaluation which would be acceptable to 
the teachers, would encourage growth, am^vould not be thought 
of as a rating device. After careful work for several months, the 
policies committee developed a pamphlet called “A Growth Pattern 
To Be Used for the ’Study and Stimulation 'of Good Teaching, 
Supervision, and Administration." 

According' to this plan each teacher works out a statement of 
his own growth pattern and in a personal interview w ith the prin- 
cipal of- his school discusses ways in which the pattern might be 
improved. The principals also prepare written statements of their 
own growth patterns which are discussed with the elementary 
supervisor. 

There are many problems in connection with this plan. For 
example, it has been found that teachers write very few sugges- 
tions for their own professional growth. An analysis of this ten- 
dency has shown that teachers are afraid "the Central Office" will 
hold the suggestions up as an assignment 

One growth pattern a year is prepared by teachers on probation. 
One growth pattern every’ other year is prepared for teachers on 
tenure. There is no tie-up of this study of professional growth 
with salary. Salary is based solely on experience and years of 
service. For the most part, the teachers believe that working out 
the growth pattern is good. If nothing else, it requires time for 
teachers to confer with their principals. This school indicates that 
the method of evaluating professional growth is considered still 
to be in an experimental stage. 
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A large city school system in Texas has issued a bulletin called 
The Growing Teacher , which sets forth a somewhat similar plan 
for promoting and measuring professional growth of its teachers. 
The superintendent says: “The Growing Teacher is a suggestive 
gbide in analysis and imprpvement and is the outgrowth of a 
year’s serious study in which our elementary teachers participated. 
The teachers met in committees, discussing," planning and making 
recommendations concerning the various topics : How I Qualify as 
a Person, H ofir I Qualify as a Teacher, How I Develop Democratic 
Living, How I Cooperate with Others. Studies were made of 
present-day evaluation programs used in other cities throughout 
the Nation. The best available educational books, pamphlets, and 
periodicals about teacher qualifications were read. Findings and 
suggestions assembled by the various committees served as a basis 
for this handbook. The value of the bulletin will depend on the 
manner in which it is used by the individual. It is not a finished 
product ; rather, it is offered as a challenge to all teachers to strive 
toward optimum growth.” 

The foregoing in-service education programs seem to 
recognize certain basic principles of teacher education: 
that it is important for teachers to identify the problems 
which they feel are essentidi for study; that they them- 
selves should develop the method for studying these prob- 
lems and carry out their plans; that there should be 
prodistbn for individual differences in these plans since 
teachers have different aptitudes, interests, skills, and 
abilities and work best when these are taken into account; 
that learning by doing is appropriate for teachers as well 
as for any other learner and consequently the program 
should not be entirely a “listening'* one; that a variety of 

e s may be employed to bring about growth in teaching 
ty and professional attitude; and that studying chib 
and how they grow and develop is fundamental to 
j ~ an in-service teacher education program. 

Teacher Participation 
hi Curriculum Planning 

In describing the planning of a school program, one superintend- 
ent of schools writes, “The school exemplifies the m oani n g add 
spirit of democracy in all its organization, personnel, and pro* 
cesses. The board, superintendent, teachers, and pupils all havp 
their part in planning and participating in such a program." 
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There is evidence from the record of the work in his school that 
he also includes parents in this over-all organization and participa- 
tion. A similar point of view is expressed by many other admin- 
istrative staff members who are charged with the responsibility 
of initiating curriculum changes. They are practically unanimous 
in believing that teachers must be actively involved in Curriculum 
.'Planning if the school's program is to be successful. 

Planning Groups 

A wide variefp of ways of working are used to bring about 
democracy in planning curriculums, establishing school policies, 
and operating the school in general. For example, several types of 
planning groups were reported. One New York State school sys- 
tem has a superintendent’s cabinet that has been in operation for 
a dozen years. It consists of principals, supervisors, teachers, 
board members, parent-teacher groups, representatives from 
various community clubs, and other community groups. This cab- " 
inet makes recommendations regarding school matters to the board 
of education. 

An Illinois city school reports that for the past 8 years a plan- 
ning committee has directed all' major curriculum activities and 
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hag helped with other teaching problems. It is composed of a 
teacher representative from each grade level from kindergarten . 
through grade eight, a representative from each school building, 
the chairmen of any standing committees for improvement of 
teaching subject-matter areas, chairmen of any current profes- 
sional committees, and representation from administration groups. 
This planning committee reviews problems, plans areas of study, 
coordinates the school calendar, and works on many other phases 
of the total school program. Committee recommendations are sub* 

' mitted to all school personnel for criticism, additions, deletions, 
and other changes. Sometimes the problems for consideration by 
the planning committee arise from groups of teachers as in the 
case of the kindergarten teachers who wanted a free morning 
during the first j^ftek of school for the purpose of hol ding parent 
conferences. They submitted their case to the planning committee 
who took action. As one of its projects the group planned a 4-day 
teachers pre-school workshop. The group reports periodically to 
all concerned. Other school systems reported similar plans. 

Working Committees 

» 

The following brief description of an Indiene school system's 
work, oh revision of report cards illustrates how a school system, 
through committee organization, attacks a specific problem related 
to instruction. The work began when teachers questioned the' ' 
validity and value of the report cards they were using and ss ka d 
to experiment with different types of reporting. They requested, 
the parents to discuss reporting problems st parent-teacher meet- 
ings. Then an initial working committee was appointed by the 
superintendent of schools. It consisted primarily pf principals 
because the teachers felt that it would, under the present set-up, 
be easier for principals to meet for Initial discussions. The tcach^ 
era themselves were represented through tluTprincipals ©f their 
buildings. These principals also worked with the parent groups. 

The committee obtained copies of report card harms from vkr£> 
oos parts of the United States. They obtained 16 copies of each 
sample, mounted, them and gave the samples to each school for 
study by parents, teachers, and chfl^en. Hi# samples were also 
studied and evaluated by the committee. On the basis of this study 
" ’wihw.qhv of vr.ooi^ P evoked. Then a questionnaire Mm 
sent to all teachers in the system asking for reactions to many t 
different problems and suggestion!. The results of this queaitob^ 
naire wars tabulated sad inc or p o r a t e d hi a report of progreq^ 
L wgiich included a temporary report card. 
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evaluate this tentative report card. Parents and children were 
included in these meetings. The resulting suggestions were tabu- 
lated by the committees and incorporated in a new temporary 
card which was to be used for 1 year. A bulletin was prepared to 
accompany the report card. Copies were sent to all teachers and 
parents and included statements of why progress should be re- 
ported, what the new report df progress aims to do, what the 
progress reports would look like, and how all concerned may work ^ 
together to make the new report of pupil progress a success. 

The foregoing illustrates how a whole, school may cooperate * 
hi the solving of a school problem. It is included as an example of 
what appears to be a trend toward more democratic procedure in 
curriculum planning. 

. In a smaller school system in Colorado mudfcof the curriculum 



development is accomplished through the efforts of an elementary 
curriculum planning committee. This committee is made up of 
mm representative from each elementary school with no more 
than 2 principals serving at one time. The election is for 8 yean. 
Membership is staggered so that only one-third of th$_ numbers 
are new each year. * 

The purposes of the planning committee are: (1) To advise 
with and coordinate work of other curriculum committees; (2) to 
maks^ reports to faculty groups and get opinions and advice on 
curriculum problems; (8) to keep faculties informed of progress 
and plans for curriculum changes ; and (•) to identify curriculum 
problems and suggest ways of solving them. 

As an example of the way in which the committee functions the 
following description is given: * 
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Three years see a 

in which they wanted 


eras sent to all teacher* to find out 

help. On the bane of this questionnaire 


of curriculum 
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in which “permanent” documents from the central office are filed for eafy 
access.) 

> As an illustration of how one of these committees functions in 
a specific area, the following account of its work in improvement 
of the health program is included. The work of the committee 
resulted in the publication of a “Guide for Teachers in Planning: a 
Program of Health Education for Use in Elementary Grades." 
(Tentative form.) The following quotations from the foreword 
to the guide describe how a questionnaire was used to obtain in- 
formation from both children and parents about health interests. 

The Health Committee conducted a survey to determine the children's 
health interests, needs, and the interest level at which certain health 
subjects should be taught. This was done because most teachers agreed 
that interest is one of the strongest motivating factors in learning, and 
to be successful, learning experiences must be based on the children's 
interests and concerns. 

First a list of 160 questions to be used in the survey was compiled by 
the committee with the aid of local physicians, nurses, psychiatrists, 
parents, and teachers. These questions were then administered by the 
teachers to 6,000 children in grades one through six. Five hundred par- 1 
ents were also given the opportunity to answer the questions. 

Questions were based on 14 health areas as they .concerned the indi- 
vidual and the group, without regard to the age level or previous health 
knowledge of the child. 

The results of this health survey were the determining factor In the 
committee’s formulation of the health guide, as the interests of the chib- 
dren at different age levels were very pronounced in certain areas. The 
responses of the children were tabulated and given percentile ranking. 
Only the questions rating in the eightieth percentile or higher in any 
grade were used in making the guide for that grade. 

The committee feels that by using Hie material in this health guidf, 
teachers can chart a health program that will be continuous, functional, 
and above all important to young people, because it is baaed updn the 
interests of children at their particular age level. 

Realizing that the complete school health program consists of health- 
ful school living, professional health services and a school health pro- 
gram, the committee feels that this guide will aid the teacher in fulfilling 
the third step in the school health program. • 

A City’s Plan 

A director of curriculum in a Michigan city says that he believes 
curriculum planning has three phases: “over-all, individual school 
building, and classroom.” He has initiated a plan based on this 
belief that contains the following features : (1) A curriculum 
laboratory in the central office containing textbooks, professional 
materials, films, records, pamphlets, and many other kinds of use- 
ful material. A former teacher is in charge of the laborstcny^She, 


with two assistants, assembles or prepares various kinds of mate- 
rials on request (2) A curriculum development budget for travel, 
consultants, and gpides. Last year more than 200 teachers went 
on school-visiting trips to other school systems in search of mate- 
rials and ideas to help solve local curriculum problems. <3) Re- 



leased time for teachers to work on curriculum. In this connection 
•elected teachers, are employedduring the summer to work on 
special curriculum assignments. A survey of existing courses 
of study and bulletin materials every 4 or 6 years to find out 
present practices — to find out f *whmf we have before we begin to 
change/' (5) A committee in each individual school in different 
curriculum areas to help to implement the curriculum change 
and development. (6) A professional growth committee in the 
form of a teachers dub represents all teachers and all adminis- 
trators and works to improve the in-service training and curri- 
culum work. (7) Annual progress report organised according to 
'The objectives of the Curriculum departments” and ‘The degree 
of accomplishment during the past year." In this report the objec- 
tives set up the previous year or years are restated and followed 
by a dear indication of what has been accomplished, what remains 




■ (It wiU be noted that sorflte of theae committees, for example, 
committees % 2, and 8, overlap somewhat in their sow) , 

The adult education committee recommended for ad tilts ta&a 
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to be done, and plans for the future. The report also contains 

“Objectives for the Coming Year.” These are divided into “Over- 
all Curricular Objectives” and “Limited Curricular Objectives,** 

f 

A County’s Plan 

The following plan from Maryland for curriculum improve- 
ment is included because it is specific in its organization and is 
concerned with helping elementary and secondary teachers plan 
together, and because It illustrates how a county group may op- 
erate in contrast to a city group just described 
Early in the administration of the new county superintendent 
there were several half-day county-wide meetings of teflMy pg per- 
sonnel to identify needs and to make plans for work. In addition 
to these general plans there have been summer workshops, in- 
service meetings of the entire teaching personnel, and group 
meetings. A large percentage of the total personnel of the schools 
has participated in the work of the 18 committees. These com- 
mittees are all constituted from personnel interested in a continu- 
ous program from grades 1 through 12. In fact, tins is one of the 
important emphases of the county-wide program. The reports of 
these committees indicate thatteacher participation in planning 
has been both widespread and effective. The following brief record 
from each committee indicates the scope, plan, and program. 


This committee, along with other suggestions, reco mmend ed 
that a junior college be established in the county ; that more atten- 
tion be given to adult education in general ; that more attention to 
mentally handicapped children be considered ; that more recreation 
experiences be planned for tjie summer. 


This committee sent a questionnaire to all the teachers in the 
bounty to try to determine what kind of sn-eervice education 
teachers and others in the system preferred. In brief, the com- 
mittee concluded that teachers seemed to get more benefit from 
s n ai l meetings and that they needed more practical help concern- 
ing practices in classrooms. . • 
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community more opportunities in the following fields: typing, 
shorthand, driver education, public speaking, arts and crafts, 
music, and Clothing. 


This committee was formed because several parents indicated 
that they did not understand the present method of reporting. * 
The committee worked in several ways to bring about a closer 
understanding between the school and the -parents regarding 
report cards. This committee, as well as the others, is continuing 
its work. It plans to work on a report card] which may be used 
at all levels from grades 1 to 12. _ ' 

C t mmltf* I ■■gt—iim Um Psy CwiwiHt w 
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Because many parents ask about the opening exercises of the 
school day, this committee began to explore the possibilities for 
improving this part of the day. Recommendations are being made, 
and in man^ cases carried out, to reserve a block of time each 
morning for planning the day with children. This one phase of 
planning with children ia being expanded to help children in all 
grades participate more generally in planning their work. 

CunmtttM S— Th* “Ktww-ttow" Buttatki C s nu i ltM 


This committee has attempted to record outstanding practices 
from different teachers in the county. Thesejeports are assembled 
and periodically issued so that all personkm the county maycome 
to know some of the outstanding practiced of all teachers. 

C i i— iltt x 7— The Extracurricular Activity timmuHtm 

This committee has recommended that if an activity is impor- 
tant to the school, it should be included in the regular curriculum 
area, and is working to incorporate so-called extracurricular 
activities into the regular school program. 
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' This committee has considered and made recommendations on /j 
such things as the following: school lighting, eye and ear tests, v* 
health needs, end other unmet needs of children. (Note: This is 
another example of overlapping committees.) 
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Until recently, as is the case inmost places, the school calendar 
has been made" in the central office. This ©onJtmittee has 
charged with the responsibility of making th# school calendar. It is 
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composed, as. are the other committees, of interested teachers. 
They have been given essential information from the central office, 
such as: the number of regular school days, vacation plans, and 
legal holidays, and within these limitations, have made the school 
calendar which has been unanimously adopted by the board. 

CsmmtttM 19— Assisting N*w Ttsdisn Commits 

A series of separate meetings have been held by several of the 
new teachers and several innovations have been made as a result 
of this committee. 

CemmlttM 11— ip*ciffcati*m Cemmftte* 

This committee made recommendations on 100 or more items 
for use in schools. They checked on the quality of materials and 
made recommendations regarding changes. They urge all teachers 
to order only what is needed, not expecting their orders to be cut 


This committee considered such items as salaries, cumulative 
sick leave, and subsistence for summer school attendance. 


U — MimI Fumttuf* Cwwwilltw . 

This committee has been active in helping to choose school furni- 
ture for the schools which are being built in the county, as well as 
for those buildings already in existence. 

The reports of these committees have been made available, not 
only to all of the school groups, board of education, administration 
and supervision groups, but to other groups in the county. For 
example, the presidents of organizations of various kinds in the 
county met wjth the chairmen of these committees to hear the 
reports. These organizations and individuals consisted, among 
others, of the following: Lions Club, Rotary Club, civic clubs, 
women's clubs, American Association of University Women, Farm 
Bureau, American Legion, Veterans of Foreign Wars, doctors and 
ministers in the county, boosters’ clubs, and members of the legis- 
lature. Plans kre being made for these reports to be made to other 
county groups. 

# 

These, then, are some of the ways in which teachers 
are involved in curriculum planning and in management 
of school activities. Many other similar examples could 
be cited. In connection with teacher participation we 
should my that several instances were reported of teach- 
ers also being involved in such projects as planning new 


school buildings or remodeling old ones. In some places 
teachers submit ideas and have no further responsibili- 
> ties; in others the architect and superintendent work 
closely with teachers, custodians, parent groups, and 
sometimes older children from the time the building is 
first thought of until it stands tn full use. 

The activities described in these pages seem to show 
that better curriculums and better teaching and learning 
result when everyone concerned with the educative 
process is involved in making the plans and carrying 
them out. Many persons work together in the selection 
'‘of furnishings, in determining wall coloring and room 
arrangements, and in formulating other plans that help 
to make the building meet the curriculum needs. 


Orientation of New Teachers 

In most schools there is, for one reason or other, a considerable 
turn-over of staff. Increased enrollment and other factors make 
frequent addition of new positions and personnel necessary. Many 
schools realize that teachers who are teaching for the firstiime or 
those that are new to the school system face problems that are 
peculiar to their situation. Considerable attention has been given 
to the problen^of introducing these teachers to their new assign- 
ment and community with increased effectiveness and efficiency. 

Connected with the problem of orienting new teachers is the 
problem of helping “emergency” teachers to fit into the work of 
the school more effectively. Many of the ideas expressed here are 
indicated as useful to both new teachers and emergency teachers. 

t • 

A Handbook 

One large school system has spent considerable time compiling 
a “Handbook for New Teachers” based on the suggestions and 
recommendations which new teachers have made over a period of • 
years. These teachers were asked to respond to such questions as : 
What kinds pf help did you find most useful from the administra- 
tive staff? What were your most pressing problems in adjusting 
to your new situation? What things^would be most helpful to you 
in your own building? The book contains, among other items, a 
short history of the city and of 'the school system; a discussion of 
the procedures for the first day and week ; suggestions for orient- 
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ing children to their new classroom ; a list of kinds of places and 
of persons in the community that may contribute to the education 
of children ; a summary of the general philosophy of the school as 
regards discipline and other such matters; some general sugges- 
tions about keeping records; and a bibliography of additional 
readings helpful in orientation. 

Several other schools publish booklets similar in nature, but 
different in detail. A Delaware school reports such a detailed book- 
let Some school systems report that each elementary school pre- 
pares a supplement to the school-wide publication that deals spe- 
cifically with orientation problems within the school itself. 

Conference* 

Several larger school systems stress the importance of holding 
pre-school meetings attended only by the new teachers at which 
the various courses of study, bulletins, and other printed materials 
are given out, and discussed. New teachers learn what helps are 
available to them from the central office and from their individual 
buildings, become acquainted with the general philosophy of the 
school, and in other ways become oriented. In some places these 
teachers are later calfcd together and consulted about how the 
next groups of new teachers might be more successfully oriented 

through these pre-school conferences. 

In an Ohio city new teachers join with the whole staff in a senes . 
of meetings at the opening of school. After they have been in 
school a week, the staff conducts a special workshop in which new 
teachers learn about facilities that are available to them. They 
learn what advisory help is available, what libraries, tests, and 
other materials they will find useful. There are two such meetings 

held in the evenings. ^ .. 

A little later in the school year, usually dunng the first month, 
there are Saturday morning meetings in which new teachers are 
grouped according to the grade which they teach. An experienced 
teacher and a principal assist with these meetings during which 
new teachers discuss things that disturb them. At these meetings, 
courses of study, methods of taking care of individual differences, 

and other such items are discussed. 

The supervisors at first follow up these meetings only by re- 
quest from the teachers. If no request is made by the teachers, 
the supervisory staff may ask to visit the rooms and provide neo- 

Much attention is given to assisting weak teachers. The prind-. 
pate in the individual schools are considered to be supervising 
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principals, but they refer unusual problems to the school super- 
visory staff. 


Early in the school year there are severpl social meetings for 
new teachers. 

Supervisory Help 


In many cases speeial supervisory help is made available to new 
teachers aa they begin their work. Supervisors give help in plan- 
ning, organizing, and locating materials of instruction, in keeping 
records, and similar matters. In some large city systems one su- 
pervisor is detailed full time to the orientation of new teachersT 

Several schools assign helping teachers to work with new teach- 
ers on their special problems. In some cases these helping teachers 
are selected from the city school staff to serve for 1 year, after J 
which they return to their regular duties. In other cases they are 
permanent members of the supervisory staff and when necessary 
devote, especially at the beginning of the year, a considerable 
amount of their time to the problems which new teachers have. 

In connection with a supervisory plan, in many places arrange- 
ments are made fpr new teachers to visit other classrooms in their - 
own school and in other schools in the system to observe the gen- •*’ 
era! teaching conditions and “get a feel for the philosophy of the 
school system. “ , ^ 


An Arizona school system which has turned certain phases of 
its “new teacher program 0 over to its local Education Association 
describes the program as follows: 

The local Education Association’* program this year cover* several 
weeks’ work, which culminates in two busy days before the regular 
“pre-opening” of the school program. On July 26 a committee from the 
Education Association wrote letters to all new teachers. The letters 
offered assistance and also included information about the meetings that 
had been planned. They read: 

Dear We are glad to welcome you. We hope most 

sincerely that you will be happy here and enjoy your work among 
us. Knowing that it la often difficult to become adjusted to a new 
community, may we offer you our helpT We will be delighted to meet 
you and help you become comfortably settled or will be more than 
happy to furnish you with rental lists and a map of the city. Above 
all, we want you to know that we will be at your service so that we 
may help make your ftret days happy ones. 

With the cooperation of toe Chamber of Commerce, the Sunshine 
• Climate Qub, and other interested organisations, members of the associa- 
tion prepared folders containing all kinds of material about toe dty and 
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the Southwest The*« folder* were (Oven to thetaew teachers when they 
arrived. Some of them probably know more abdbP the community and 
what it ha* to offer than do many of the "old-timers.” August 28 and 
29 were busy day* but moat worth while for new teachers, community 
leaders, and the schools. The following skeleton outline gives some idea 
of the activities of this year's program: 

Mokdat, \L’Gi)srr 28 

8:80. Know Your Community —A get-together breakfast was held 
in the high-achool cafeteria There were soft mutic, beautiful flowers, 
good food. The president of the ministerial association gave the 
invocation, the mayor made a speech of welcome, and new teachers 
snd community leaders were introduced. Representatives of more 
than 80 local organisations were present. 

10.80. Know \ our Schools — Introduction of administrative personrnd 
and a brief discussion of the characteristics and general structure of 
the schools _ * 

2:48. Professional organ nations, — NEA, AEA, and TEA— Ex- 
planation of organisation services— credit union, insurance, retire- 
ment, tenure, and a discuaaion of State and county aid to schools 
7 :0Q. Swimming Psrty. ^ 

Tuesday, Allot.: ST 29 

9:00. Know Your Classroom. — Group meeting* — primary, interme- 
diate, secondary. 

10:80. Principals and new teachers visit their schools and their 
classrooms 

1 :00. Integrating Resources. — Guidance and counseling. 

2:80. Creative activities— Music, art, and crafts. 

6:00. Barbecue and square dance. 

On the following Thursday evening one of our leading department 
stores had a fashion show especially for teachers. By this time our new 
teachers felt at home and all of the teachers, townspeople, and com- 
munity leaders were on the way to another line school year. 

Other Helps 

One elementary school principal makea it a point to see that 
new teachers have an automobile ride around the school corn to u- 
nity. This helps them to see the kinds of homes the children live 
in, the types of industries that are nearby, and to learn things 
about the neighborhood which might influence the teaching and 
learning. The principal himself assumes the responsibility for 
this feature of orientation. 

Another school reports that it assumes responsibility for assist- 
ing new teachers in locating living quarters and the local Chamber 
Commerce makes a special attempt to acquaint new teachers 
with their new environment and entertains them at a dinner 
meeting. x . 

A school in Mississippi and several outers report that new 
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teachers are assigned experienced teachers, in their own building, 
as helpers for the first several months of their work. New teach- 
ers depend on these assigned helpers for many details, but are, . 
of course, free to get assistance from other sources. 

One, school is proud of the fact that members of the parent- 
teacher group call on all new teachers and offer their services. 
Whenever possible, the parent-teacher representatives even meet 
them at the railway station. These imrent-teacher members con- 
tinue throughout the year to assume some responsibility for the 
orientation of the new teachers. 

We see. then, that many schools recognize the fact that 
.. new teachers ami teachers new to a school system face 
problems %vith which they need assistance. There is evi- 
dence that programs for the orientation of these teachers 
are planned to fit their indii'idual needs, that in addition 
to professional help they also need help with personal 
problems, and that a variety of ways are used to bring 
about a smoother- adjustment to a new emdronment. 


Using Local and Nearby 
Institutions of Higher Learning 

Institutions of higher learning are assuming an increasing 
amount of responsibility for assisting their graduates and other 
teachers who work within their, areas of influence. Many of the 
school systems visited reported a close relationship between them 
and these institutions. 

In several instances definite follow-up studies are made of the 
institution’s graduates to see how effective their pre-service edu- 
cation has been and how the college may continue to serve. The 
services as reported by the various school systems are varied in 
amount and kind, but the general objective seems similar in all 
cases: To extend the services of the institution to meet the edu- 
cational needs of teachers in service. This section points out some 
of the ways in which the school systems work with these insti- 
tutions. 

Several school systems reported an arrangement whereby near- v 
at-hand colleges and universities cooperated ih filling specific needs 
through offering special lectures or inducting workshops or con- 
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SCHOOLS AT WORK « 


Spanish teachers come?. Another school 
needs of the physically handicapped and 


item reports that the 
ildren with other dif- | 


» ■ 

college work together in selection of personnel, development of 
program, and follow-up activities. 

Several of these school systems reported that one example of 
close relationship is through student teaching assignments. Es- 
pecially competent teachers in the local school systems serve as 
critic teachers. These teachers work closely with the director , of 
student teaching from the college or university. This contact often 
affords opportunity for the cooperating school system to select for 
their permanent staff, the most promising student teachers. A 
Pennsylvania school reports that these student teachers have been 
responsible for some innovating practices in the local school. 
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Several school systems reported that the colleges to which they 
supply critic-teacher services extend to teachers who work with ? 
college students waivers of tuition if they wish to attend summer 
school at these institutions. . * 

One university reports that Spanish Iangua^e^pAjors assume • 
responsibility for the teaching of SpanJIh in the attdh grade in 
the city school where the university ig’fooated.* Th^ room teachers 
assist and attempt to curry on the worki bf tween the timet the 
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Acuities are met in part through special consultative service from 
colleges. This affords opportunities for students to have practical 
experience in dealing with these cases and provides services for 
the school system that would otherwise not have them. 

An Indiana school system reports that it has cooperated with 
a local college in carrying on an experimental reading program 
in selected schools. The director of the reading clinic at the college 
is working closely with four fourth-grade teachers in diagnosing 
difficulties, selecting materials, and programing special help ' 

A Georgia school system reports similar services from a local 
university in establishing a speech clinic. 

Another school system described a center for advanced study \ 
which utilizes the services of two nearby universities and the local 
college. TJus school system requires 6 hours of college cr&Mt for 
every 5 years of teaching to meet its professional growth stand- 
ards. The credit may be earned in several ways: through formal- 
course study, travel, research, or writing. When enough teachers-' 
indicate an interest in a particular course, the course is organized ' 
by one of the participating colleges. . , ■ j 

An Oklahoma school system reported that a nearby college is - 
currently offering weekly seminars in social studies which any V 
interested teacher may attend. The board of education pays half 
of the fees of each attending teacher who may or may not receive -.i 
credit, as desired. This seminar continues throughout the time ’ 
that the local curriculum committee is centering its attention on ? 
the improvement of the social studies program. 

An Indiana school needed expert advice and irfformation ‘about ^ 
school building needs; consequently the board of. education era- ' 
ployed local university school building experts to make a compre- 
hensive survey in .cooperation with local administrators and 
teachers. Through this cooperative arrangement recommenda- 
tions for enlargement of school facilities were made for the 
present and future.; 

In a similar vein but less extensive in scope, is the use a Georgia * 
schoolsystem has made of the landscape club of the local univejv | 
“j* received practical experience in preparing a bIue-' $ 

print of Plans for the school grounds of the new school buildings ^ 
and assisted the schools in obtaining and planting the plant* , a Jj 
A Virginia school system reported that the principals of 
•Amol requested a meeting with the deana~of instruction ofit&e 'M 

M the State to discuad in detail S 
the needa of teachers on the job. Such a one-day meeting was held M 
and plans are advanced for continuation of thia study. 

• . '• .. : ; . . < . ; *' 
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Institutions of higher learning are, to an increasing 
extent, making their staffs and facilities available to 
work on problems of concern to the teachers and admin- 
istrators in their a» ras. Cooperatively with public-school 
systems, they are designing courses, sponsoring confer- 
ences and workshops, and supplying consultants to work 
on specific problems. Cooperative planning between pub- 
lic schools and institutions of higher learning appears to 
be on the increase with beneficial results to both. 
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Children learn through their experience*. When we look at the 
experiences sponsored by the school, we see children at work. We 
•ee the curriculum being built. Let us look at children at work in 
the school systems represented in this study. We will see boys and 
girls working in informal groups, we will see them working alone 
and independent of the teacher, and we will see them working 
m organized groups such as student councils and school dubs. 
Wo will see ways in which many of the boys and girls grow in 
the skills, understanding, and competence that life in our society 
requires of them. , - 
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Classroom Groups j 

In all schools, children work in groups at least part of the time. 
The group of longest standing is the grade group. Some schools 
mow groups by the chronological ages of *he pnpils. These are 

® * rtde ** *** schools often provide for 

groups tfeWMrai who like to wm* or play togetiftr, committees 

^ * bmt5r firroa **’ ftnd 
children who have similar problems and needs. 
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Grad* Groups 

• Before teachers studied children as intensively as good teachers 
do now, all the children thought to have the same or similar ability 
In. the traditional school subjects were brought together in a 
grade. The grade group was then regarded as homogeneous. Gen- 
erally speaking, grade groups were taught as single groups. 

Ago Groups ,'/ 

In schools that use age groupings, the group of children who 
enter school in September at approximately 6 years of age is 
known as the 6-year-old group or the Sircar-olds. In their second 
year of school, these pupils become the 7-year-old group, or. the 
7-year-olds ; and so on through the first 3 to 6 year* of school. 
Where age groups are formed, some schools regroup children ac- 
cording to changing needs and interests. They work in small 
groups in ways discussed later. - * • 

Children Who Ukt To Be Together 1 

Certain schools in Maryland, Massachusetts, and other States, 
probably as a result of modern study and understanding of chil- 
dren, arrange for children who like to be together to work within 
their age group as single smaller groups. This type of grouping 
•is flexible. A group of pupils may break up when the problem or 
project'on which they were engaged is completed, or they may 
continue as a group for several activities. Sometimes such a group 
is changed to include one or more of the pupils of another group. 
Often when new activities are undertaken, friendships have so 
changed that completely new groups are formed. Teachers help 
children in forming groups to meet their needs. 

Cemiyiittess * 

When children within an age group plan lugs group projects, 
there are specific tasks for smaller groups. These smaller groups- 
jfe work as committees in relation to the major job. A group in a 
* ' Connecticut school undertook to protect their school ground from 
v erosion. Committees were formed for special jobs, such as inter* 
viewing neighbors or town officials, reading up on different kinds 
of grass to be used and reporting these to die class, making work- 
ing plana and doing the work, making signs, or doing other tasks * 
connected with tbs main activity. In schools where such .activities 
are undertaken, interviewing committees may be formed because 
certain children are good at taking part jn interviews, or’ because 
they have not so far nad an opportunity to take part in an inter* 
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vtetr, op because they have some alrill needed for the undertaking, 
or because interviewing seems to be a way fop them to achieve 
601110 tt^ded development. When the tasks are finished, these com- 
mittees are disbanded. This type of classroom grouping is most 
often reported * 
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Interest groups sometimes form for a single lesson and then 
disband, as in the case of an Illinois second grade that read the 
Walt Disney version of Alice in Wonderland. The children dis- 
cussed interesting episodes and reread parts they liked. Then they 
divided into six groups and worked independently for a short time. 
Each group planned 1& dra matisati on of a certain incident Then 
the groups gathered into one big group again, and each small 
grobp presented its dramatization to th* class. Some of the pre- 
, stations were in the form of charades, and the class listened and 
decided wh*b episode from the book was being shown. A North . 
Dakota fourth grade made a study bf dogs, beginning with the - 
children's pets ami extending to important breeds, characteristics, * 
atfd uses of dogs. The class formed grout*, v read a variety of mar 

to the class as a 
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A school visited in New York State provides another example 
of young children working in temporary interest groups. About 
40 kindergarten children were engaged in free play. With the help 
of a teacher, one group ch'ose blocks ; another, transportation toys; 
and a third, home activities. Each worked in a separate corner of 
the room. Two children were at a table looking at picture books. 
The play lasted for perhaps half an hour. Then tables and chairs 
were pushed back and space was made for the children to move 
ah§pi&. While the teacher played appropriate records, half the chil- 
dM moved in rhythm and the other half observed and listened. 
The records were played with the general instruction to “dance 
any way you want to; the way the music makes you feel.'* 

Groups of Children with 
Similar Difficulties and Needs 

In most experience curriculums, projects are planned to provide 
a wide range of activities, requiring different types of abilities. 
Some children are likely not to have all the drills or abilities 
needed to cope with the problems that arise. Children who need 
certain instruction or practice are formed into groups to work 
with the teacher until they have acquired what they need. When 
their goals have been achieved, these groups are disbanded, and 
new groups are formed to work on new types of problems. In the 
cooperative store described on page 68, some of the children took 
time out to learn to do division, to write orders for supplies, and 
to write advertisements and notices. 

Ability Groups 

Temporary groups are formed when children are learning the 
mechanics of the tool subjects. Suppose, for example,' three or four 
children need practice in seeing and reading words in thought 
groups instead of one at a time. x The teacher helps these’ children 
in a single group. When the pupils have learned this particular 
skill, the group is disbanded and the teacher-helps the children 
find another group that meets their needs. 

In a few schools or systems, classes are organized into from 
three to five basic groups for reading. This plan is being tried in 
the schools of one Kentucky county, Each one-room school or 
single classroom is divided into four small groups according to 
skill in reading. These children are also grouped for other skills, 
such as arithmetic. Reading groups and arithmetic groups do not 


always have the same pupils. A child may have difficulties in read- 
ing. yet be able to do very well in arithmetic. Usually ability 
grmiping is made flexible to provide for , moving children who 
change in rate of learning. 

A school in Connecticut has six ability classifications for teach- 
ing academic subjects. One is an advanced group in which the 
children do not require much guidance from the teacher. Another 
is the middle group which requires only a fair amount of guidance. 
A third group is composed of children who need a great deal of 
guidaiufrfefcpd direct teaching, especially on techniques. The fourth 
group rap needs much help, particularly in the 3 R’s and on tech- 
niques. The fifth and sixth groups are somewhat retarded, espe- 
cially in reading and spelling. Children are moved from group to 
group when desirable. 

A Delaware School finds reading^ levels by asking the children 
to read aloud from a set of textbooks reserved for the purpose. 
Five reading levels in this school are recognized as follows: 

Independent reading level (wheSe a child makes no mictakee? 

gtructional level (where a child miseee more than 1 in 20 running 
words) 

Frustration level (where he misses many words) 

Rapacity level (hearing level) 

Readiness for reading (A readiness test is given to beginners. It helps 
determine ' whether a child has developed socially and emotionally 
enough to begin learning to read. It helps answer parents’ questions 
on why their children may not be reading in books.) 



More important than Jthe way of finding an ability level, in the y 
opinion of consultants who suggest ability grouping in the schools ' 
mentioned, is the flexibility of such grouping. Teachers in the / 
schools observed say they move a child from one group to another 
when he has learned the skills needed or when he wants or needs 
a skill being taught in another group, provided he is ready. 


of Grades 
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The unit organization of grades 1-3 and grades 4-6 is the oppo- 
site of ability groupings. By this plan in certain schools, whether ' “ 
1-room or graded, children who would be normally in these grades 
are kept together without grade distinction. Sometimes the prM 
mary unit helps the teacher provide for individual differences in - 7 
ability or interest, especially in reading. As progress warrants or. 
interests change, children are moved from group to group during 




the school year. Teachers have also developed ways of helping 
children read at different levels in the same group. The basic idea 
hi to keep the children feeling successful. There are no failures 
[ With this plan. All the children are doing work at their own leveL 
% Some schools that use this type of grouping appear to dO‘ so as a 
' middle step in breaking away from rigid grade grouping into a 
_ program that is based on our knowledge of the way in which chll- 
£ dren grow and develop and on the facts we have about the rela- 
tion of children’s needs to the school program. , 

V* An 6hio city has two unit groupings : Kindergarten and grades 
1,2, and 3 in one group, and grades 4, 6, and 6 in another group. 
I Oftensfche teacher moves along with her children. The schools are 
| not fiue^arbitrarily into one kind of schedule. Time is divided 
J according^© needs. Children are allowed to continue an activity 
; r .4ki long as their interest is high, or until they have finished, but 
I they are not forced to continue to a point of lagging interest The 
t teacher* are free to do what is good for groups and for individ? 
.oals within groups. 
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Hour Groups Are Organized 

• 

Some groups work informally. They have no chairman or other 
officers. Other groups select a chairman apd a secretary or ro- 
ll ©order before they begin work. In an Iowdschool, in a class of 40 
§ pupils, 6 or 7 groups are formed for some class activities. Before 
| the class breaks up into these separate groups and starts working, 
\ teacher and pupils talk about selecting a chairman and about the 
| work a chairman does, including helping the group get started,' 
: Oiling ip if no one makes a suggestion, helping make information 
' available, and helping the group to summarise and write its 


«**«* .schools which try to provide opportunities for demo- 
cratic living, teachers and pupils plan together. This does not 
mean that the teacher makes no plans of her own. The teacher 
studies her pupils in order to know the needs of each one and to 
he prepared to guide the ^pe that wffl & the j 





Teacher studies pupils. — According to a bulletin cm teacher- • 
pupil planning published by a city in Maryland, the teacher in her 
own preparatory planning examines the needa and interests of the 
children in her class and plans opportunities for them to be con- 
sidered in the school program. She anticipates some of the prob- 
lenw that are likely to afiae and thinks of ways in which the 
children can go about solving them. She selects materials and ref- 
erences that will be useful to children at their various ability 
levels. When she meets her pupils she has, instead of a ready-made 
plan of her own, many ideas and resources to draw, upon as she 
plans with the pupils. She is prepared to modify her thinking in 
accordance with the ideas and interests of the class. She is ready 
to help them in setting up plans which they can accomplish with 
satisfaction and which will contribute to their development. 



System it part of plannmg.—hx one school in Michigan, 1 
Curriculum department suggest# the following steps related 
tocher-pupil planning: 

• * .£»*> ' *. \‘-+ i * ' V • Vi- ' ■ * i . _ »- * »* . *. 


. Activities are basic. — When planning together, teachers and * 
pupils usually consider the tasks 'to W done in solving problems 
or carrying on activities. They select the tasks of greatest im- ' 4 , 
portance, organize them, and, when necessary, cooperatively as- < 
sign them to individuals or groups. Together teacher and pupils 
decide on what materials will be needed and where they can get ' 
them. A large part of teacher-pupil planning is done before the " 
cl as s breaks into small groups. An example of teacher-pupil plan-- 
ning frequently observed in the schools is a listing of questions I 
or of things to do made by teachers and pupils together. v \ 1 
In a California community it is necessary for people to conserw* 
water, and the entire community works on the problem. In school j 
1 year, the pupils of grade 4 became interested in the ^tuation i 
Mid began a study with the question, “What has been done to in-’ 
crease the water supply T* In planning together the teacher Mid 
children listed the following things to do in" getting their study 


started: 


T- 


Find out where the community'* water eotnei from. 

Ask if the fourth yrade may visit the source of supply. 

Find oat how the community plans to increase Its water supply. 

Find oat why the community needs mors water now than to earlier tot 
(Man people have moved in because of increased industry to San Fran-.' 1 





(a) 


(t>> 

(e) 


(d) 

(') 

( 1 ) 

( 9 ) 


Teacher explanation and teacher-pupil diecuaaion of poeaible topics 
or problem*. * 

Teacher-pupil selection of the over-all topic or problem. 
Teacher-pupil selection of the phases of the over-all topic or prob- 
lem to be investigated by 0^ whole class, individuals, or committees 
within the class. ' 

Teacher-pupil discussion and decisions regarding activities, methods 
of investigation, and resources to be used. 

Teacher-pupil investigation of phases of the topic or problems 
decided upon. 

Teacher-pupil reports and discussion of the findings. 

Teacher- pupil evaluation of results. 


A simple pattern of teacher-pupil planning in a primary group 
I* was observed in a New Jersey school. After talking about things 
I" ' to be done during the day, the teacher and childrenjstated the 
Pj main jobs. One child wrote them on the blackboard. 

pfV Our Plant 

Ip;. We will tsfk about our plans. 

t'C- We will do number work. 

Some of us will learn about s safety patrol. \ 

y . Others will learn about air mail. 

Ft' We will share what we read. ' 

Planning requires a look ahead . — In many schools, students and 
teachers were observed planning future excursions and long-term 
enterprises together. A Wisconsin second grade, for example, 
planned a visit to the railroad depot Here are some of the things 
they planned to do. They decided to meet the ticket agent and Me 
him write out tickets. They decided where to watch the trains 
come in and where to see people getting off and on the trains with 
their baggage. They decided that when they returned to school 
they would write about the trip for their class newspaper. Having 
plans made ahead helped them know what to look for on the trip. 

In the same school, a first grade stuc^d about peoplfe who helped 
the community. Teacher and children decided on the people to 
'study and the order in which they would be studied. In an eighth 
grade in the same city, boys and girls and their teacher made a 
list of things they Wanted to know in the field of science. They dis- 
cussed responsibilities of different groups, ways of study, where 
to look for ihformation, and ways of presenting to the class the 
tidnga learned. Then they proceeded to work on their plans sys- 
tematically from day to day. 
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Planning adds continuity . — Continuity of experiences between 
grades is strengthened by teacher-pupil planning. A certain Wis- 
consin school is especially successful with a continuous program. 
The school is small, the teachers like their work, and the teacher 
tuofet|yer is slight. These things mean that the staff can work and 
plffliyjpil together. Unnecessary duplication from year to year is 
largely eliminated. The children’s progress is continuous. In the 
first three grades the primary unit plan gives the children a good 
foundation in fundamental skills.' . 

A Rhode Island city contemplates a continuous program which 
is described by a Supervisor as follows : Each child will be allowed 
to progress through the primary grades at his own rate of learn- 
ing. In order to make this possible, reading levels will be estab- 
lished through whiih the child will progress step by step or level 
by level. During the child’s first year these levels will replace the 
traditional grades. At the beginning of the second year, the pupil 
will continue where he left off the previous year. There will be . 
no failures or repetition. Each child will move ahead. By the time 
a child has finished 3 years in school beyond the kindergarten, he 
will be expected to have completed a certain number of levels in 
reading. For some children it may take more than 3 years. An 
enriched program will be planned for all children who work; 
rapidly* \ , I 

What H a ppens Hi Graups at War* • \, 

In many schools children were observed working in groups In 
which they could make progress themselves and contribute to the 
progress made by others. Grade and age groups are least flexible. 
Attempts to organize smaller groups within grade or age struc- 
tures were observed. When small groups are formed within the 
standard grade or age groups, the rows of children are replaced 
by many small groups worlring in clusters, with desks or seats 
around small tables or just moved together. Here are some of the 
things that happen in schools observed. 

% • • J . 

Children learn p*fm one another .^— Look in on pupils in a fourth 
grade in Alabanfa as they study clothing. In one group, five girls 
are making aprons, each according to an* individual pattern. The 
members at another group are cutting out pictures from a mail 
outer catalog, and pasting them on sheets of paper with such 
Questions as t What season of the jrear are these clothes for T Would 
children wear these clothes every day t, Other groups are planning 
qo&tkma for study, writing stories about sane phase of clothing, 
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or reading for information. An older boy is rehding a book of 
about sixth-grade difficulty, and an older girl ia using an encyclo- 
pedia. 

After half an hour, the children move their chairs into a large 
informal group for exchange of information and ideas. Some chil- 
; dren report on what they have read, the pupils in the sewing 
group tell what they have done, and other groups mention ques- 
tions, not yet answered. By appropriate comments, encouraging 
words, and brief questions, the teacher unobtrusively leads the 
children to take stock of achievements or improvements and to 
plan ahead. In helping the pupils understand and see the useful- 
5 pess of the study, the teacher frequently refers to their own ex- 
periences, to the clothes they wear bn different occasions, and to 
the uses they make of wool, silk, and other materials. 

A group of children in a Missouri fifth grade has an aquarium. 
The children are greatly interested in the hatching of some fish 
eggs. Another group grows a variety of vegetables in a large sand 
p|. box. Once the children prej»ared a salad luncheon using their own 
L r vegetables and serving crackers with them. As groups and as in- 
dividuals the pupils exchange experiences and learn from one 
another. ■ 

Each group contributes to o common problem . — .In a Rhode 
Island sixth grade, 5 different groups were working on certain 
phases of State history, in a way of working thatf was also ob- 
served in other schools. One group was studying about Roger 
Williams, another about Anne Hutchinson. -The pupils were using 
several books to get the information they needed. Oie was s 
rare ' book printed in' I860 that had been lent to them. They were 
writing a play baaed on the facts they discovered. The group 
working on Anne Huftphinson had first jotted informal notes as 
they came from their reading. Now they were writing a play. 
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A km Hutchinson 

» * 

Mus*ehu«tts Bay Colony r 
Scene I. r In Ann*** Home 
Scene II. The Trial 
Scene IIL Banishment 

Founding of Aquidneek 
Scene L Welcome by Roger Will lame 
Scene IL In Anne*« Home 
Scene IH. Death of 
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In Pelham, New York 

L Anne’* New York Hoeat 
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Informal classrooms are most effective for group work . — Meat 
teachers feel that children work beat in groups when the class- 
room is informally arranged; preferably with chairs and movable 
desks or tables. Some teachers, however, help children work in 
informal groups, even with formal seating and stationary desks. 
In a formally seated seventh-grade classroom in Massachusetts, 



the children worked across aisles in groups of four. They brought 
three small tables and chairs into the room. They had been work- 
ing on the problem of our relations with countries in Asia that 
.are played up in the newspapers today ; especially Korea, China, 
Japan, and India. They found it necessary to learn where the 
countries are located, how their people live and are governed, and 
why there are temporary difficulties in our relations with any of 
thah. 

Hie children became interested in the lives of the people and 
in the craft products that are sold in the United States. On the 
morning r e fer re d to, several committees were at work. Some were 
arranging displays of articles brought from home, such as cos- 
tumes, baskets, painted plates, and ceramics. One committee was 
coloring a large poster designed to represent an oriental rug. They 
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had held a number of meetings at the home of one of the girls to 
work out the design and decide on the colors. In another part of 
the room, a small group was studying the steps of an original 
dance. Three children were making export charts, and three others 
were working' on a large product map of Asia. The pupils were 
enthusiastic about the study and appeared to grow more friendly 
and cooperative through working together,' while their reading 
and study increased their understanding pf people of other coun- 
tries and their desire to do their part in extending world under- 
standing. . - 

Arrangement of the classroom in many of the schools observed 
depended on the teacher and the children. If there is any charac-i 
teristic that can be said to be common, it is that the most modern 
classrooms are informal at least part of the time. A visitor in a 
Rhode Island first-year classroom saw the following arrangement 
designed to enable children to help one another both in assign- 
ments and in independent work while the- teacher is busy with 
others. In the group are five flexible reading levels. Children are 
moved from one to another as their needs or interests chj^ge. A 
variety of interest centers at which children can work when they 
wish are arranged as follows: A 
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(a) A table with the label, DO YOU WANT HELP ? Various children 
choose or are assigned to work at' this table at different times dar- 
ing the day to act as helpers in reading. This center is nsaally well 
patronized. One of a pair of twins said to a visitor t “I help nay sister 
with reading, ai)d she helps me with writing.” 

(b) A numbers table. Children can work here with various concrete 
materials, such as disks, blocks, and marbles to improve recognition 
of number and number combinations. . 

(e) A games table. Here are games of all sorts 'that children choose to 
work with individually or with partners. ■> 

(d) A materials center. Here childen make things out of paper, clay^ 
wax, wood, or sawdust and glue. 

(e) A painting center. In this. are two easels, both sides usable, where 
children can paint an newsprint, wrapping paper, or cloth. 

(!) A science table. Here a turtle was placed in a box. On a chart above 

the box was an experience story tilling how the turtle had come to 

their room. Children came to this table to exchange ideas, look, and 

take notes for study. 

• 

(g) A CQME AND WRITE corner on the blackboard. *Herp children 
are given help in practicing the writing of words that cause them 
difficulty. Here, too, is a pupil helper. 
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Evaluating Group Work 

In large groups and in small groups, children learn to evaluate 
their work together. Some teachers, try to guide pupils sq that 
each catches his own mistakes and corrects them while work is 
going on instead of after it is completed. This procedure brings 
each child greater satisfaction in the long run than having teacher, 
gnd class point out his errors after his work is done. When work 
is finished, the emphasis on evaluation is turned toward what can 
be done to make the next similar production "better. In other 
.r^ords, prevention of error is worth more than correction. When 
pupils begin activities, some teachers help them set up standards 
as guides and then call attention to these while the work is being 
done as well as at the end. 

In Alabama and Texas some schools develop charts like the fol- 
lowing and keep them on the bulletin board where anyone can 
read them at any time: 

/ * TO HAVE A GOOD WORK PERIOD 

Begin work on time 

Keep, voices low when working in groups 

, Make notes carefully when reading for information . 

1 Share material with others 

• Stick to the assignment until it is finished 

Do as little talking and moving about as possible 
Keep in mind ideas for future plans 

TO HAVE A GOOD DISCUSSION * 

Everyone takes part *• 

Keep to the subject being discussed 
Speak clearly and loudly enough for all to hear 
Give all a chance to talk 
Tilk one at a time 

Keep questions until the speaker has finished 
Welcome questions and helpful suggestions 

Disagree politely » 

Deciding on standards together helps prepare pupils to evaluate 
and keep their work of a quality that pleases them. For example, 
a Georgia fourth grade discussed with their teacher : "What makes 
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A good background f 


Balance of dark and light colors 

1 •« 

Big people 

• ' -iM 

Action in the picture 

' ‘Si 

Fill up the space 

... '.•*3 

Have many objects 


Make all parts interesting (with lots of action) 
* • • 
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Among ideas that some schools apply in helping children learn 
through working in groups are the following; 

(a) Seating is flexible. Movable tables and chairs are 
used. These make it possible for children in each 
group to plan and confer face to face with a mini- 
mum of confusion, 

(b) Mechanics of grouping is simple. Groups are small. 
Membership is usually temporary and flexible. Small 
groups work independently of the teacher better 
than large group*. They give pupils who need it the 
experience of getting acquainted with different chil- 
dren. A member of on ability or interest group may 
be moved into another ability group when the teach- 
er feels that he will be benefited socially or emotion- 
ally by the move. In some situations , as in a primary ! 
progress unit in the first three grades, a child moves 
gradually from one grade to another without general 
break «* the continuity of his progress. 

(c) Teachers and children sometimes decide upon rules 
and practices together. Thus a number of groups 
can learn to work in a room at one time without dis~ 

' turbing one another. In this wap a child can get the 
feeling of controlling hie environment. He learns to 
think about the comfort or wishes of others. He be- 
gins to gee how he can mqke a contribution in getting 
a job done. 

i . 

In the elementary school , the trend is toward honing 
grade or age groups taught by one teacher for all or 
most of the subjects » that is, ike single-teacher doss 
is a matter of policy . None of the sehoets visited use 
the departmental plan in toto; two or three are using 
it for certain grades and some use ft for special sub- 
jects, largely because of situation* that have grown 
up with the school system. Sane echoed systems, for 
example, have teachers of special subjeqfipon tenure. 

Who do not fed secure enough to takeover a single- 
teacher dose. 
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One pf the biggest things a child learns in school is to plan and 
do his work independently when necessity demands. Nearly every 
day pupils have time in which they work independently of the 
teacher and of the other children. Independent periods are not 
times for play. In working by themselves, children complete 
assignments or responsibilities they have accepted, discover new 
interests, and find avenues of creativenees. Teachers in the schools 
observed plan definitely for the children to have worth-while in- 
dependent periods that fit into the total program and round out 
each child's day. Below are some of the practices observed. 
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In ail schools, children are expected to complete assigned tasks 
in their independent periods. They may, for example, have items 
to write for the school paper, be responsible for planning a school 
lunch menu, or be asked to prepare a report on a magazine article. 
Pupils who need practice in improving skills in reading, writing, 
or arithmetic use part of their independent periods for this work! 
Teachers guide pupilfc in their assignments. Many teachers make 
assignments and expect the pupils to carry them out Ih a number 
of, schools, however, pupils are encouraged to help decide on their 
i%m assignments. * •* • ' 

; A Teachers try to see that each child is developing in the way 
niost appropriate for him. John, for example, may tend to be too 
dependent He asks for guidance from teachers or others more 
than should be necessary. Hoping to make him more independent, 
the teacher turn his attention first to things he can do with confi- 
dence, or she gets him to turn the tables and help others in ways 
of which he is capable. Mary may jbe too aggressive. The teacher 
guides her in learning how to help a younger child develop initiar 
tive. In all the children’s independent work, the teacher tries to 
keep alert to the needs of individuals. It is by closeness and 
warmth of association thatshe comes to know how to help each 
one. 

A good many of the schools visited are concerned about unwise 
and seemingly unlimited use of workbooks. Some -have ceased to 
w than. They believe that workbook* generally discourage ini- 
tiative and creativeness. A supervisor in one school writes thus: V* 
The curricuhms committee voted out trorkbooks in every made * 
but the first Find-grade teachers ala encouraged to develop their 
own workbook activities when they are needed. In art, patterns 
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i^e expected to be non-existent. M Through workbooks used India? 
criminately, some supervisors say, children sometimes have to 
repeat again and again skills they already have achieved. Some 
,, f^ei that workbooks demand teacher time and energy that could 
% better be used in more educative ways. Some use workbooks only 
when specific needs can be served by them. 


Hobbles, Diaries, 

and Favorite Work or Fun 

Opportunities that faster creativeness arise when children are . 
encouraged to choose activities they like. One spring, for example, 
the schools of a certain city centered their annual exhibit of chil- 
dren's work on the theme, “When Children Work Alone.” The 
materials exhibited included handcraft objects built or made by 
individuals, diaries, paintings, original poetry and other creative 
. writing, sketches, collections, and hobbies of different kinds. The 
purpose of the exhibit was to provide opportunity for pupils and 
teachers to share ideas and for parents to see what their children 
had done. The exhibit was left up for 3 weeks. A schedule was 
worked out to provide opportunities for children and teachers to 
visit it. The visiting was done after school on a voluntary basis. 
■More than 600 teachers attended. Some returned several times. 
Many -teachers and, children said the exhibit gave them ideas to 
incorporate in their own programs. 

In a city in Cofofadd, arrangements were made for children to 
choose 'individual activities in connection with long-time class 
projects. In a class study of the United States, for example, one 
boy chose- to study soil. His work included making a soil map with 
little bottles of different types of soil attached to each State. He 
% collected samples by writing and by traveling. He worked on .his 
project largely during his independent periods. 

i: Helping Others 

Children often help one another when the teacher is busy. Pupils 
in a classroom in Indiana, for example, are working out ways of 
improving their ability in the tool subjects independently of * the 
teacher. While the teacher works with small groups, other chil- 
dren help one another. Sometimes several good readers ait in with • 
a group of slow readers and try to decide what Hie difficulties are 
and how each of the slow readers cam improve his skill. When they 
can tell, what kind of work is needed they give it. Free-choice 
reading and reading aloud to others are activities for the inde- 



pendent period. In spelling, children pronounce trords to one an- 
other. Now and then individuals list words they need to learn to 
spell in connection with work they ara doing for projects and 
activities. The room arrangement desgpflhed on page 38 is condu- 
cive to mutual helpfulness among pujjnsr The activities just des- 
cribed are not busy work. In each case the teacher has helped the 
children plan them so that their activities are part of the total 
program. 


School Sendees 


In many schools children are encouraged to perform services 
for the school. Such services are not always taken over by clubs * 
and councils. 

In some schools in Connecticut, New York, Texas, and other 
States, individual children take turns working in the library dur- • 
ing certain independent periods, checking out reading books and "" 
receiving books returned to the library and keeping the records ' 
required. 

In a Connecticut city, arrangements are made for some of the 
children’s independent periods to be used for work for the school, 
such as mimeographing the school r paper and announcements, 
making plans and practicing for school dramatics, giving service 
on or for the student council, or conferring with the guidance con- 
sultant Appropriate planning for the use of independent periods 
for the dozens of activities in which boys and girls can engage 
makes it unnecessary for pupils to be taken from regular class 


activities. * . • 

In a Wisconsin school the sixth grade takes care of younger 
children while their mothers attend school meetings. In this school, 
upper-grade pupils hold themselves responsible for contributing 
to lower grades whenever programs of the younger pupils can be 
enriched in this way. A sixth-grade girl who visited Mexico, for 
example, once sat in with fifth-grade pupils while they planned 
a study of Mexico, gave them information,' and helped them decide 
on activities and select reference bopks and other good reading 
about Mexico. » »'• 

In a South Carolina school where the children’s help is needed, 
the boys and girls do moat of the work around the school except 
lire the furnace* The children help organise and assign the work 
they do. Children who clean the toilet rooms are paid. All other 
work is considered , a regular responsibility: ant i# shared by the 
children a*, part of the work expected pf them in keeping their 
school a good place to study, work, and live. They have great pride 
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•/ sends men to do repair work npon reqdeat. 

In some Oklahoma and Alabama schools, sixth-grade children 
mend broken toys and make new ones for the first grade, help 
||fiV y’onuger children with their overshoes, and help check oot books 
fitmn tljp library to boys and girls who wish to read at home. ' 

^ Other school services carried on by children in schools of dif- 
§$* ferent States include taking down the flag; arranging flowers for 
Ijp entrance hall, classroom, and auditorium ; caring 'for a flower bed ' 
on the school grounds ; -checking in supplies; distributing milk, 
p^; . Through all such services, if not carried to excess, children learn 
p! the ways and attitudes of being good citizens. They need the 
IP teacher's guidance and help in planning, and evaluation. T he y 
;^5i gradually learn to work independently of her at other times. 

Children learn gradually to tate individual responsibility for 
v; their work and actions during independent periods. In* a good 
many schools, the boys and girls have developed enough sense of 
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that pupils who are taking the initial step* m skills 
may be guided in learning correct methods. 

(e) Teachers and children plan time schedules for work 
for the school, such as assisting the librarian, help- 
ing on the playground, taking part in dramatics, 
answering the telephone, or receiving visitor*. 

(f) Preliminary discussions of the class as a whole and 
conferences between teacher and individual pupils 
provide children with plans. Independent periods are 

• - most successful when each child has a specific job 
and knows how it fits into his group’s total program. 





Student Councils ' 

Schools organize 'student councils with varying degrees of bene- 
fit to the children. In scone schools, the council appeals to confine 
its efforts to activities that are merely remedial, such as policing 
halls and study groups to maintain order, keeping scraps of paper 
off the playground, and checking on tardiness. Such councils may 
have value, but not as much as the councils that have more con- 
-structive programs. Some of the latter are the outgrowth of 
teacher’s study of children’s developmental needs and real prob- 
lems. Councils with constructive programs seem to be in keeping 
with modern theories of child development, and results can be 
seen in improved practices and attitudes of the pupils. Following 
are examples of council activities with emphasis on purpose, kinds 
of activity, organization, and results. 

Purposes of Student Councils \ 

A school in Connecticut, which. seems fairly typical, .states the 
purpose of its student council thus: To unify students and faculty 
and help promote the welfare of the school. A School in Indiana 
has a student council that systematically provides for cooperative 
services to school or community and draws children together in 
their planning. Before this school had such a student council a 
spirit of competition had developed. Children seemed to work 
against one another more than they worked together. They tended, 
for example, to work for better records than' others, to study to 
make higher grades than others, to take part in competitive types 
of recreation, to try for awards, and to enter school contests. Too 
few school activities were drawing children together in their plan- 
ning and their study. Even when groups were formed for proj- 
ects, the children had a tendency to pit themselves one against 
another. After studying the situation, teachers and principal de- 
cided to sponsor more activities that would draw pupils together 
and be i r.g the student council idea. 

A Maryland bulletin says student councils, should provide for: 
(1) Experience in solving problems democratically; (2) coopera- 
tion between staff and pupils ; (3) cooperation between school and 
community; (4) community service; and (6) all-round develop- 
ment of individuals. \ • • t ; ■ 
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One of the activities of the first planning committee of one coun- 
cil was to study the dis mi ssal plan of the school and recommend 
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interesting activities for children who remain in school after wpg 
have gone home in the afternoon. • , ^ 

■'.<Other activities carried on by this eoiincil include cooperating 
with parent-teacher groups on paper sales to raise a fund foi use 
in the school; arranging for a trained student committee to take 
steps to keep the movie projector in good condition and to take 
charge of the projector when films are shown ; maintaining a 
Service Girls' Club of eighth-grade girls to assist teachers occa- • 
sionally, to substitute for teachers who must be absent from the - 
- building for short times, or to take charge of rooms until substi- ' 
tute teachers arrive; maintaining a traffic club of seventh- and 
eighth-grade boys to check on bicycle safety and other traffic prob- '* 
lema. The club also arranged for students to be on call to help 
teachers with such activities as banking milk money, keeping 
ledger and accounts for milk money, answering the telephone, 
attending to certain library duties, and working out ways of mak- > 
ing the building more attractive. The council has a coordinated 
program, a constitution, and systematic ways of working adapted -i 
to the requirements of the school's total program. $ 

Hie student council in a Maryland school prepares a council >7 
newspaper called Pupil Council News; sponsors a poster display 
on good^manners ; carries on a "litter bug" drive aimed at keeping i 
school grounds free of paper and other litter ; and with their spon- ^ 
sor* has charge of school banking. In a New York school, each 7 
room is represented on the Council and also sponsors a younger 
dam. Representatives of the council report council news to - 
younger pupils. This council also is well organized, has a consti- 
tution, and is a recognized part of the total school program. 

Student councils also sponsor school activities in which all 
grades have a part In one school, the student council ’with the 
teacher sponsor has complete charge of the annual Old Home Day 
celebration in town. A feature of the oeeasien is a parade of floats 
representing each graduating class in the history of the school >n 
Parents and other adult citizens take part upon invitation from 
the council. Results are the community's increased interest in the < 
school and the children’s increased community spirit and civic 
consciousness. . 

Some school systems, such as the one in a certain Missouri town, 
have, an organized program of student council activities that cut . J 
across grades. These activities are placed in charge of committees $ 
who are responsible for such duties as school safety, helpful and 
interesting noon hours, cafeteria duties, and lunchroom activites ,1 
for children who bring lunches from home. School pride Is r *i 



In the appearance of school ground®, the conduct and 
aehievemente-of the children, and title appearance of Halls and 
corridors of the building. School sportsmanship is shown through 
activities of yell leaders and pep assemblies. The council arranges 
for children to conduct games and auditorium and stage activities. 
Children have charge of lost and found articles. The council helps 
plan social and recreational affairs, arranges for pupils to help in 
the school library and with motion pictures. 

The student council in a Massachusetts school asks all classes 
In school to make and display posters on safety, and each year 
tfkea charge of a play day, a clean-up day, and a candy and ice 
cream sale for the school. These activities have been helpful in 
developing Interracial understanding in the school, which is in 
a neighborhood of both white and Negro families. 

In a North Dakota school, the student council helped with ar- 
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nts and practice for a spring music festival or pageant 
“Salute to Our Home State and Our Home Town.” The 
school staff hoped that through the pageant children might develop 
increased love and respect for their native land through increased 
understanding of their home State and city. As a result, all grades, 
classes, schools, and community groups are closer together in civic 
aims and spirit. 

In an Oklahoma school, the student council is primarily respon- 
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sftle for the safety patrol throughout the schooL The older girls 
help supervise games at recess and help keep younger children 
in the proper play areas. Patrol boys help people cross the walks, 
retrieve balls, > and place traffic signs at street intersections. 

9 

In s Connecticut school, the student council was instrumental 
' in carrying oot^a soil erosion project in which the boys and girls 
filled in and grassed a path which had been cut by students and 
citizens across the comer of the school ground and a neighbor’s 
lawn. In an Illinois school, the council has a part hi planning for 
outdoor classrooms, fireplaces, and gardens; sponsors s clean-up 
ca mp a ig n and makes a report to the mayor; and plans square 
d a ncing parties with "squares” for children as well as adults, 
ha at least two schools is Oklahoma, the primary responsibility 
of the’ student council. is school safety. In one of these, the 9lder 
girls assist in supervising games at recess and help keep younger 
pupil* in the proper play areas. Older boys constitute a safety 
patrol They place traffic signs at certain street intersections and 
aid young children in crossing walks and in retrieving balls that 
have rolled into dangerous play areas. ‘ . ' • , 

In a school in Kansas where the work of a student council is 
limited temporarily to safety; the council is responsible for bicycle 
safety, including activities to teach pupils the fscte shout bicycle 
hazards as well as safety- All the 'schools in town are included. 
The work is dime in cooperation with the city traffic department 
It is believed that as a result of the campaign during 1 the past 
year all the children who ride tricycles to school have successfully 
. passed a safety examination and have had their bicycles licensed ’ 
In a city in Massachusetts where the council has charge of 
school safety, the children place signs in the neighborhood of the 
school to help pupils recognise safety hazards. All classes make 
posters calling attention to things the children consider to be 
safety yhazarda. The council meets with the regular student safety 
JProls and reports to representatives of classrooms on measures 
the patrols think important 


The basic organization of student councils appears to be about 
the same in all schools. One Maryland council, which is probably 
typical in this respect has a president a vice president secretary, 
and representatives from each class, Committees are appointed by 
this group for special projects and disbanded when their work ia 
done. A Ma ssa chu s e tts school provides opportunities for /the chit 
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dren to, get council experience by Organizing a council in each 
classrodhKas a branch of the mam^student council. ( 

In the school just men tionedrii sample business meeting of thg 
student counfcil included '^'report and a discussion of unfinished 
business. Then the group took up the new business and the work 
of that particular meeting. The business of the meeting was to 
plan for the election of new officers for the year. The children 
were concerned with how to get nominations made, how to get 
them before the school to be voted on, and how to get the children 
acquainted with the nominees. 



Patrol ben a*4 gMi 

All x^he councils visited hsve faculty or staff supervisors or 
sponsors. Whereas the members of the student council are usually 
selected with a view to giving many children opportunities to par- 
ticipate, the staff advisers are sometimes selected for certain qual- 
ifications. For example, one school system publishes a handbook 
to guide students and staff advisers in thel£ work on the council. 
The following excerpt from a Maryland school bulletin shows the 
qualifications desired in staff advisers:# 

1. Interest i* student organisations'^. 

An important requisite for advisero of student council organisations 
^ is s strong desire for the improvement and enrichment of school life. 
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ThU dcairts on tht part of the adviaers ihould be baaed upon a iincere 
conviction that p robins of school life are best solved and activities 
are best carried on bybiaaacof .the active participation of pupils in 
student orgamaaikma, 

a 

2. Willingness to work 

Th# success of student council organ nation! bears a direct relation- 
ship to the amount of time and quality of effort expended by ad* 
visere in furthering student programs in the .school. Participation 
in pupil planning activities, preparation of materials, coordination 
of action, evaluation of programs, and attendance at committee 
meetings are some of the activities which are the advisers’ respon- 
sibilities 

S, Ability to work well with children 

It is essential that the faculty sponsors be individuals whom the 
pupils like and respect They should have enthusiasm and evidence * 
an earnest desire to work with children. in the case of all 
teachers, they should be aler^ to the personalities, -abilities, interests, 
and needs of the individual* wlthiri the council by stimulating, guid- 
ing, and enriching pupils 1 experiences. 

In one Oklahoma school system, the student council is primarily 
organized to coordinate school activities that are selected by the 
different rooms to be carried on through the year, A list of pri- 
mary responsibilities in one school follows: 

«w % ‘ 

First grade The work includes reading the weather report, and putting 
out the green flag to indicate fair weather and the red 
flag for bad weather. When the green flag is out the chil- 
dren know they can play outdoors. 

Second grade This group carries on a bulb-planting project 

Third grade The children take up absence slips and help teachers 

report sickness and other ahg&ncea. 

Fourth grade These children run a parking lot for bicycles and clean 
paper and other litter off the school yard. 

Fif^h grade This group edits the school newspaper. 

Children's Appraisal 

When members of student councils are asked what they get out 
of the experience, their replies run somewhat as follows: 

Q. Do you think your student council has helped the school? 

A. I remember when the council talked about helping new pupils to 
feel at home. I think our council helped some of them. 

A. I think our student council has helped the school because the repre- 
sentatives -make reports to their classes. The reports give the other chil- 
dren ideas, 

A. It is nioe to get acquainted with boys and girls who are older or 
younger than we are. 
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A. Our council helps us have safe playgrounds. 

A. When our school has programs and exhibits, our council helps. 

Q. What do you think you get out of being on the council? 

A. I used to be afraid to talk to a group, or.even in class. Now I can 
talk. I am still afraid, but not so much. Today I can tell you how I feel 
about the council. 

A. I have made new friends through the council. Before twas elected 
to the council, I had just a few friends to play with. Mostly they live in 
the neighborhood where I live. Sometimes I thought, I wish I had some- 
one to play with. In the council I get acquainted with children who Jive 
m other blocks. „ m 

A. It feels good to do something useful, like helping with the school 
exhibit. In the council I have more opportunities to do such things. 

* I 

► » 

Student councils contribute to the all-round program for the 
development of children in several ways: 

(a) A student cowtcil may be initiated to solve a specific 
problem or hr may have general cooperation and 
school unity as its aims. • 

(b) Student councils help children increase their ability 
to work together smoothly, to conduct business meet- 

V ings with more ease, and to talk to a group with ' 
greater ease and effectiveness; to extend their circle 
of playmates or friends and to learn to know and to 
work with children with whom they might otherwise 
have few contacts; and to feel 'satisfaction and ~ 
achievement in giving service to the school 


(c) Student councils that have a constructive program 
seem to promise more developmental experiences for 
children than those that ' are merely remedial, al- 
though the stage of development of teachers and 
children in good educational practices must be con- 
sidered in selecting experiences. 

(d) Most of the schools work for a student council or- 
ganization that affords the greatest number of chil- 
dren the most opportunities to participate. 

(e) Service to the school is the major goal of most of the 
counsel members. 
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School Clubs 

In a few of the schools visited, boys and girls organize clubs to 
provide opportunities for children interested in the same or sim- 
ilar tilings to work together and to have more social activities 
than they otherwise would have. School clubs are more homoge- 
neous groups than school councils. A club usually consists of mem- 
bers who are interested in a single subject, such as birds or art 
Any school can have enough clubs for every child to belong to at 
least one. The membership of a council in any school is toff re- 
stricted for every child to be a member. The major gom is to 
promote the welfare of the school, whereas the goal of a school 
club is more likely to be personal interest or satisfaction. Some 
school student councils have a supervisory relation to the school 
clubs as in v certain Maryland and Massachusetts schools where 
clubs operate under the student council. 

Variety of Interests v 

Among the more common school clubs are the Junior Audubon 
Clubs, garden clubs, science dims, art clubs, and junior Conser- 
vation Clubs. Others indude : 


Newspaper club 
Folk dance club 
Hobby dub 
Handcraft dub 
Junior. Red Cross 
Book dub 
Stamp dub 


Little theater club 
Dramatics dub * 
Pen pals* 

Poetry dub 
Teen-age dub 
Good breakfast club 
Sewing dub 


In a Wisconsin city are several of the dubs listed above. In the 
dubs in these schools, older children work with younger boys and 
girls, help them find interests, and decide on things to do. In 
this city, the Teen-Age Club is the only one whose members are 
limited to the older children. Among the problems that the teen- 
agers discuss are: “How do you get people to like you?” “Should 
kids our ages hold hands in the movies?” “Should we be allowed 
to go out on week nights?” “How late should kids our ages stay 
out?” Each club has its own chairman mid secretary. 

• An over-all council provides general guidance and correlates 
club activities. The chairman of the council is selected by thejtu- 
dent bddy. ' 

All-Year Clubs • ® 

An Ohib school system arranges for pupils who wish to have 


garden activities either on the school ground or in their own 
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yards. Objectives of the program are improvement of leisure- time 
activities, promotion of worth-while hobbies, and the beautifying 
of garden and lawns. The general plan is for the principal of one 
of the schools who is particularly interested to have charge of 
the garden project Garden clubs are organized in the separate 
schools and are usually composed of members from the fourth, 
fifth, and sixth grades. Each school is expected to choose a garden 
sponsor. During 1 year, garden dubs were organized In 67 ele- 
mentary and junior high schools, and 8,033 children were regis- 
tered. The largest dub h^f07 ihembens, the smallest 10 members. 
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Tim* mre mtmU of tfe* school hahkr Pori W*y J 
to ear* for them. They will be returned to iMr i 

Garden dub activities are kept up during the summer imd^r 
the supervision of the garden director. Summer programs indude 
garden hikes, garden exhibits, and visits from the school sponsor 
to gardens in each school district Home gardens' receive special 
emphasis. In some homes of low economic level, home gardens 
under the sponsorship of the school have added greatly to family 
food supplies. ^ 

Community Influences on Clubs 

In a certain city, a sixth grade has a student group known as 
“The Tom Sawyer and Huckleberry Finn Club” with regularly 
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elected officers and the Usual election campaign activities. Among 
other activities of the club are a literary program presented to 
the sixth grade or the school by a small group of sixth-grade chil- 
dren, Junior Red Cross work, and responsibility for the central 
library of the entire school. The school also has glee clubs. The 
groups give plays, talks, and musical numbers for social and 
civic groups interested in such activities, as well as for school 
groups. Other schools, too, have clubs adapted to local needs and 
resources. In one community, where adults have a flabby group, 
tiie children also have hobby clubs. In a city with facilities for 
swimming, elementary grades have a swimming club. In a rural 
school, a bird club flourishes. 
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Generally speaking, school clubs add interest and worth to the 
school program by providing means for : 

(a) Interesting activities for leisure time. 

(b) Development of interests that sometimes carry 
through life and enrich the character and personal- 
ity of the individual. 

(c) Enriched opportunities for boys and girls to learn 
how to work with others who are interested in the 
same field of activity and thus to gain stimulation 
from one another. 


(d) Opportunities for boys and girls to work with chil- 
dren who are younger or older., as when clubs, such 
as bird clubs, include children from many or all 
grades or classes. 

(e) Opportunities to give coordinated service to one’s 
school, neighbors, or social group. 






THE SCHOOL PROGRAM 


In many of the schools visited, children have the curriculum 
that helps them with the problems of everyday life. New les- 
sons are selected to fit real problems. Consequently, the children 
learn and study in natural situations. Sometimes the subject mat- 
ter children use has been organized, in fields of science, social 
studies, and language arts ; sometimes as areas of experience, such 
as home living, conservation, community life, and world under- 
standing. One supervisor says, “We have passed through different 
stages of curriculum development" This is the order she gave: 

- 1. The subject as a dominant center in a textbook curriculum. 

2. A subject-matter curriculum, one step removed from the textbook 

curriculum. U 

3. A curriculum with different^ subjects integrated or correlated. 

4. The “broad field" curriculum, as in the case of reading, writing, and 
spelling being grouped as language arts. 

5. The core curriculum, with centers such as home life, conservation, or 
--managing money, planned for all children. 

6. The experience curriculum centered about the real problems and ex- 
periences of particular groups and individuals. 





As a convenience for reporting in this bulletin, activities and 
practices that visitors describe are grouped as follows : 


Developing Understanding and Skill in Reading < 

Learning To Write and To Spell 

Using Numbers * - 

Learning How To Be Well and Safe < 

Using Science Meaningfully 

Improvement of Social Understanding and Experience 
Enjoying Creative Expression 

Within this grouping are suggested specific practices observed 
by the visitors. Many schools follow such practices. This report 
does not" represent a total program followed by any school in par- 
ticular. Neither does it describe all the good practices observed. 

An attempt has been made to include examples of the experience 
type of learning from all States, but not necessarily frpm all 
schools. Techniques of teaching that are determined by published 
courses of study, handbooks, and textbooks are not included here. ^ 
In teaching fundamental skills, most schools work toward such 
objective norms as have been established by standard tests. 


Developing Understanding 
and Skill in Raading 


Most children in literate societies such as ours are so condi- 
tioned by their environment that learning to read has a prestige ‘ 
value to them. If they fail to read when most of their playmates 
read, they become emotionally disturbed, either because their par- .J 
ents are disturbed or because the school or home has seemed to 
expect them to read at a certain time. One of the more modem ^ 
practices in the skills of reading and of other school subjects is to . 

help children to learn than meaningfully when they have a use % 
for them and are mature enough to learn them. In no school did $ 
observers have time to feee a total reading program. They did see 4 
children using a great many reading skills, getting pleasure from 
''reading, mid making use of a variety of reading materials. Inci' $ 
dent* observed follow: - » , J 
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Getting Ready To Road 

Each school has its own way of helping children learn to attack 
and recognize new words and to read fluently and with under- 
standing. Primary teachers generally follow these principles: 
That children develop a readiness for learning to read, not as a 
group, but as individuals ; that many play-type experiences con- 
tribute to reading readiness; that careful study needs to be made 
of each child's progress. 

In a Utah class, for example, each pupil was observed reading 
in a different place in a pre-primer or from a different pfe-primer. 
The teacher had a record of each child's progress. While some 
children worked with the teacher in their pre-primers, other chil- 
dren were engaged in self-selected activities: digging at the sand 
table, painting on the floor, reading, matching words to pictures, 
putting cut-out calendar numbers in order to make a calendar, 
putting a jig-saw puzzle together, and working in clay. In one 
case, two children sat together at the back of the room reading 
aloud to each other, each one helping the other. As the teacher 
changed reading groups, a visitor asked her about the absorption 
of the two children who were reading together and she said: 
“Those two wfere slow in the beginning, but I decided not to push 
them. Instead, I encouraged them to do other things. About 8 
days before Christies, they came up to watch one of the read- 
ing groups. I aske^Do you want a book of your very ovPtr?’ 
‘Yes,’ they said. After a bit I gave them a start in a pre-primer. 
Up to now (January 16) they have read several pre-primers. 
They can’t stop reading." * 

The teacher explained further that to some children who had 
shown signs of reading readiness she ha v d given dally help and 
had “pressured them a bit, just to experiment with the pressure 
idea." These children were not making such good progress as the 
other two and were not so much interested. 

“I am changing my ideas abodt teaching reading," she said. 
“I’ve decided to provide rich non-reading experiences for the chil- 
dren and let them move at their own speed." 

After a reading, group had finished, the teacher said, “We'd 
better clean up now.” 

At once the children started to put things away: the clay, the 
pajj£, the books, the toys. As they finished, they came to sit on 
the rug in the front of the room. 

“Somebody needs to rearrange the clay table," said the teacher, 
and immediately “somebody” did so. 
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“Calf you move the table so it is even?” she asked, and the 
children pushed the table until every leg was even. Then they 
came and sat with the others. 

“Now let's make our calendar'for the week,” said the teacher. 

As the teacher wrote the word Wednesday on a chart the chil- 
dren spelled it with her, “W-E-D-N-E-S — you can spell day.” 

A voice, “D-A-Y!” 

“Find Wednesday on the calendar. Today is the middle Wednes- 
day — what number is it?” - 

“Sixteen.” 

“Year*” * 

“1952.” 

“Read it” 

Linda, one of the two presumably slow readers, read it rapidly : 
“Wednesday, January 16, 1952.” 

- They began to dictate news. Samples of news on other days 
written on the blackboard in manuscript writing include: 

A chart: 

Monday, January H, 1952 
For four days we have all been at school. 

Sickness most be over for oar room. 

Dawn's dps lost a tooth. - 

♦ Cheryl’s sister, in Germany, had an operation. , 

Nearly all of us have some teeth loose. 

Another chart: 

Let’s Name Our Doll 

“Susie,” said Supan. “Marilyn,” said Marciellas. 

“Kathryn," said Charlie. “Linda,” said Mary Anne. 

“Rita,” said Anna May. “Elizabeth,” said Christine. 

“Veda Ann,” said Karlen. “Marian,” said Baird. 

“Judy, " said Garth. * * 

“We will name her Judy,” said most of us. - 

Reading About Ottr Own Experiences ' 

• 

One of the means that most of the teachers use in helping boys 
and girls develop a readiness for reading at different stages is to 
give than opportunities to read about their own experiences. The 
purpose of the activity is to strengthen their understanding that 
reading is getting ideas. Here is the way one Alabama first grade 
worked. ^ 

The children were intensely interested in some ducks that pne 
boy owned. He brought one of the ducks to school each day for 
the children to enjoy. The boys and girls covered a corner of the 
floor with newspapers and built a house of blocks on them. They 
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put the duck into the house, and he seemed quite at home and 
willing to stay. One day the teacher helped them make up a story 
about the ducks, as follows: 


We have three baby ducks. 

The ducka are at Joey ’a houae. 

“ One ia 


One la named Puff. 
One ia named Spot 
named Tom. 


The teacher gave the pupils opportunities to read and reread 
the story for different purposes, such as: (1) finding the part 
that tells something; (2) recognizing names and comparing them 
with the names of people and other pets ; and (3) deciding wheth- 
er to include the chart in their collection of ffcvorite chart stories 
to be read for fun from time to time. 

In a third grade in the same school, experience reading is con- 
tinued at an appropriate level through a daily blackboard news- 
paper. From the children's dictation, the teacher wrote stories of 
interesting events that happened to the boys and girls each day. 
In this collection, items that the children reread were about ex- 
citing trips, interesting class or school visitors, school parties, and 
outdoor fun. Iowa and Louisiana schools also were observed using 
blackboard and chart newspapers.' 

Reading for a Specific Purpose ». 

One of the commonest of good practices observed was children 
reading for information needed for one of their activities or to 
answer a question. Many teachers appear to be trying to avoid 
reading merely for practice. When children read, they do it for a 
purpose ; and they read often. As a result, many children are hav- 
ing opportunities to discover by reading that books have infor- 
mation for them, information that is interesting and that will • 
help them to do tfte thing they want to'do or to understand some- 
thing that has baffled them. For example, there are the South 
Dakota children reading to learn more about the flowers of their 
community — reading and looking at pictures and comparing them 
with the real flowers; the Ohio children studying about agricul- 
tural wealth of South Africa, which the^had once thought to be 
rich only because of its diamonds; the Kentucky children in a 
rural school / reading about strawberry growing which they wanted 
to develop as a means of raising money. 

In the third grade of a Massachusetts school, it is the job of the 
pupils to receive the school mail, glance at the letters, And put 
them in different piles for the tochers. Different committees at- 
tend to this work from week to week, learning through this prac- 
tical experience that knowing how to read is important 
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An Oklahoma second grade had a project called “Cookie Mak- 
ing."- As part of this project, they prepared a lunch for their 
parents. The plan involved studying recipes, learning how to spell 
certain words, deciding what kind of cookies to make, and finally 
making the cookies. In addition to reading, the project gave the 
children experience in using spelling mid arithnjetie. 
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Reading for Pleasure ami Appreciation 

That children are reading for pleasure is obvious from obser- 
vations by many of the visitors. Children crowded around a book- 
mobile in Kentucky looking over books to which .the teacher called 
theh* attention, trying to decide which ones to check out to take 
home for themselves and whether or not certain other books were 
stirn ones their parents wanted. Children in Connecticut returned 
library books to one of the neighborhood mothers who was help- 
ing receive books/ for the week, and asked if ^hey might take 
others their teacher or a pupil had recommended for use in school 
'or at home. North Dakota children were encouraged to take home 
for reading, if they wished, not their textbooks, but interesting 
supplementary books suggested by the teacher. 

When encouraged to do so, children gradually learn to find 
pleasure in reading and to appreciate literature. Third-grade chil- 
dren in the school referred to above sometimes gather around the 
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teacher and she reads familiar poems that are favorites with the 
children or new poems that she thinks the children will enjoy. 
On a wall chart is a list of favorite poems to which the boys and 
girls add titles from day to day. On another chart the boys and 
girls write the names of books they like. A Vermont teacher in 
oral reading now and then calls the (Children’s attention to colorful 
expressions in a story or asks them to look for turning points in 
the narrative. They discuss ways in which the author creates 
atmosphere. 

A California school helps children form small groups when they 
read for pleasure or fun. The teacher encourages the children to 
read with the children they like to be with and to learn to know 
and to like more people. She believes that “To be with the people 
you want to be with makes a good feeling.” She tells the children 
to think of ways of telling others about the books they have read 
as individuals. They consider telling about the stories, reading 
part of the stories, and dramatizing skits from the book. Once 
they decided that reading a part of the book was the least success- 
ful way of letting others know about it “Telling about a book is 
better than reading, if you don't tell too much,” one said. Teacher 
and children also work for tactful ways of evaluating thg reading 
done in groups. Once they decided^for example, that it was a good 
idea for the chairman to ask a reporter such questions as: 

What character appealed to youT 

Did you think the hook waa true to life? 

What do you think others in the group might 
like about the book? 


Organizing Reference Materials 

Skill in organizing reference materials helps anyone get more 
out of reading. In a library project in Colorado fourth-grade chil- 
, dren collected and painted orange crates and apple boxes. Out of 
\ these the boys and girls make sections for books, arranged so as 
~ to form a nook apart from the main classroom. The material 
placed in the library consisted of textbooks, supplementary books, 
general information books and bulletins, chftdren's current events 
papers, children’s encyclopedias, books of fiction, and magazine 
articles, and exhibits. The boys and girls classified the materials 
ami made curds, giving particular attention to materials onlheir 
Stole, Colorado, which they were studying at the time. TheT dis- 
cussed ways of using the library and made rules for study and for 
borrowing books to use in the library or to take home. The activity 
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carried thein into a study of the organization, care, and use of 
libraries and of audio-visual materials when available. 

An eighth grade in Alabama that had helped select and order 
some supplementary reference books received the shipment early 
one morning. The class voted to postpone the work allotted to a 
social studies project that morning and to unpack and classify 
the books. From the new books, they expected to get information 
for the project under way. Besides, the children were eager to 
examine the books to see if they were all that had been hoped for. 
The pupils separated into small groups all over the room and each 
group took turns with a few of the books until all had had an 
opportunity to glance over most of the collection and either to put 
• certain books aside or to sit/ for a while and read. After the ex- 
amination, the pupils clashed* the books by subject, and a com- 
mittee made catalog cards foKthem. In the junior high school of 
which the group just referred to is a part, one teacher teaches all 
or most of the subjects in each grade, just as in the elementary 
school. Consequently, teachers and pupilB are free to work, as this 
class was doing, on centers of interest that draw on several sub- 
jects and to’ arrange the time of working to suit themselves each 
day. ' 

A South Dakota sixth grade studied how to use the library in 
gathering information for reports. The boys and girls needed 
several types of information for one of their studies. Each pupil 
accordingly was made responsible for gathering information on 
a certain topic. They discussed different ways of getting infor- 
mation, such as asking people, taking a trip to get . first-hand 
facts either through interviews with people who knotf or by ob- 
servation, and consulting newspapers, magazines, books, and other 
publications. The library was a fine source of published informa- 
tion, so thd* teacher helped them make a plan for studying the use 
of the library, and went to the library with them. She and the 
librarian helped them learn how books are classified, how to use 
the card index, how to make call cards, and how to locate the sub- 
ject in^which they were interested. 

I 

Learning To Use an Encyclopedia 

Fourth-grade pupils in a, Maine school wanted.answers to some 
questions that had been raised. They needed a sfurce of informa- 
tion that was broader and richer than their textbooks. The teacher 
thought this would be a good time to introduce the encyclopedia. 
A set of children's encyclopedias of 15 volumes was brought into 
the room. The boys and girls saw that there were thousands of 
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pages of facts. They could SCO that it was going to be more diffi- 
cult to find facts on any topic in the encyclopedia than it had 
been in their school readers, but that the encyclopedias had far 
more information. This time they knew that their readers and 
other textbooks did not have the answers, for they had carefully 
checked the table of contents and the index. In these big books 
with their thousands of pages, some new way of looking for facts 
would be of value. 


The teacher passed a volume about the class so that each child 
could turn the pages and see what it was like. One child used the 
index volume to see whether there was anything on "public hom- 
ing,” which they were studying. The children then checked to see 
which volume contained the page numbers listed in the index. 
They tried one or two other items for practice, discussing discov- 
eries as they went along, asking questions, seeing how an encyclo- 
pedia is different from an ordinary reference book or textbook.' 
The teacher pointed out that each child would now know where 
the volumes of the encyclopedia were kept and coultf use them 
whenever he thought such books would help. 

The South Dakota sixth grade referred to was observed looking 
up information in encyclopedias to compare with facts discovered 
in other books that the pupils thought were less reliable! When 
a pupil read a fact in- an encyclopedia that had also been discov- 


ered in another book, he read to the class what the encyclopedia 
said, and the class discussed the agreement or disagreement in 
the two articles. 


Learning To Use the Dictionary 

Teachers help children from grades 4 through 6 to use a dic- 
tionary. This is done through direct instruction and incidentally. 

In a fifth grade in North Dakota, the teadier was observed help^ 
ing the children to alphabetize lists of spelling words. As a rule, 
the spelling words in this class are the ones the children will 
need to spell in letters, stories, notices, announcements, and other 
things they write in connection with their activities. If these 
words are derivatives of simpler words, the teacher calls the chil- 
dren s attention to this fact. Then she helps them check the 
spelling of the words in a dictionary and gets the meaning and 
pronunciation. Through this attention to words she hopes to pre- 
pare the children to use a dictionary independently. 

Teachers in most schools help children learn to look up words 
quickly and get the information needed, whether it is the pronun- 
ciation, meaning, or spelling. In some schools, very young children 
use picture dictionaries. 



THE SCHOOL PROGRAM 


Characteristics of reading programs "observed here and there 
include the following: 

(a) Boys and girls are reading udth enjoyment at indi- 
vidual reading levels from materials about subjects 
in which they are interested. 

(b) Through a variety of materials, children's interests 
age being increased. 


(c) Through wise selection of materials and sympathetic - 
guidance, children's curiosity is expanding. 

(d) Teachers see evidence that children are growing in 
the fundamental reading abilities including ( I ) mas- 
tery of techniques for quickly recognizing new 
words and groups of words , (2) ability to under- 
stand the meaning of words, (3) comprehension of 
passages read, (1) ability to locate information bear- 
ing on problems, and (5) ability to organize ideas in 

answer to questions or in solving problems. 

(e) Reading activities are closely associated with the 
the children's other school and home activities. 


% 

Learning To Writ* Mid To Spoil 

Ii? the schools visited, many children were observed learning to 
write legibly and Spontaneously about something important to 
them and learning to spell in order to write. In addition to seeing 
| that children have opportunities to ifae their spelling and writing, 
teachers fallow the suggestions of good curriculum guides or 
textbook manuals. Below are examples of children using writing 
and spelling in situations that make sense to them. 

Writing Utter* 

Pupils in a Noifth Dakota city corresponded with boys and girls 
in a children's liospital in an Eastern State. The teacher of the 
boys and girls in the hospital sent them a letter in which the 
Eastern children had written about the birds on the hospital 
grounds. It was the beginning of a correspondence that led the 
North Dakota pupils to observe more closely the birds in their 
environment and that extended the Eastern children’s interests 
in birds beyond their hospital grounds. 
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A sixth-gjj^de class in Kansas had an important experience in 
writing to two sick classmates. They discussed the*kinds of things 
they could write about appropriately in such letters. They talked 
about the form for writing friendly letters and referred to the 
textbook for, facts they needed. When everyone had the informa- 
tion he needed, half the class wrote to one classmate and the other 
half wrote to the other classmate. The children also made a direc- 
tory of the addresses of all the pupils in order that in the future 
various types of letters might be sent toVlassmates. 

A California kindergarten group wished to write to a child who 
had bean absent for some time. They dictated what they wanted to 
say to the teacher. She wrote it on the blackboard for them and 
said, “I will copy it on letter paper for you. Now you can make 
some pictures to put with it if you wish.” * 


School Newspapers 

A Massachusetts elementary school emphasizes the value of a 
schpo 1 newspaper in which pupils are informed about what goes 
on in their school. Members of the newspaper staff in this school 
meet to evaluate papers previously “published” by them and to 
plan ahead for the remaining school months. Meetings of the 
newspaper staff aregcharacterized by an exchange' of ideas and a 
courteous, informal, and friendly give and take when differences 
of opinion arise. Every pupjl in the school has an dpportunity to 

Through the paper, the children learn more than how to write 
legibly and spell correctly. They improve their use of parliamen- 
»tary procedure. They discover the need for someone to act for the 
group, to carry out its decisions, and to lead discussions. Such 
work is assigned to the editor-in-chief. To a secretary is assigned 
the task of keeping a written record of decisions agreed upon in 

'*> the children of this school their newspaper is not making 
believe. KThey are in dead earned,” writes the chairman of the 
education planning committee of the school. Through their work 
on the newspaper the children see a purpose ii*the use of punctua- 
i°n marks » capital letters, aud correct spelling.' They leara to 
appreciate good form in writing at the same time that they are 
encouraged to be original and sincere in what they write. Tea'chers 
m other schools report similar results. Some say that through par, 
ticipatmg in the “publication” of a school newspaper, children 

m , P018 f ® n d" understanding in working with others and in 
ability to get along with others and to work in groups. 
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Efforts at Writing Poetry * 

Especially capable children in a Nevada eighth-grade class liked 
poetry and read And reread poems that appealed to them. One day 
they decided to try writing poems. Below is a poem from a collec- 
tion of more than 60 that the teacher gathered from the class. 

A WINTER SNOWFALL 
The enow is falling slowly, softly, silently. 

With each little snowflake the snow grows deeper. 

The grayness of the sky blends with the whiteness of tjie snow. 

The shrubs, bushes, and trees are dusted with snowflakes, 

And all this makes a beautiful winter pattern. 

. Among considerations that appear to be thought important/ in 
learning to spell and to write are the following : 

(a) Early opportunities to recognize words as such in 
observing the teacher write short storigt or direc- 
tions on the blackboard or chart. 

(b) Something important to write about. 

. (c) Opportunities to write only a little at first, such as 
one’s own name , then messages or statements as in 
the daily blackboard newspaper or a letter, then 
short stories, notes, and letters. 

( d) Guidance in using phonics, analyzing words, finding 
common endings arid beginnings, forming derivar 
lives, and in other ways becoming independent 

spellers. 

(e) Study of individual words without help, using a 
method\that is acceptable and that will help children 

•• to help themselves. 
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Using Numbers 

Teachers in^many of the schools that were observed try to have 
children ^se numbers in real situations with activities that make 
sense to them. Teachers try to giye children experiences with 
numbers throughout the school day and not limit them to single 
short periods set apart for teaching about numbers abstractly. 
Opportunities occur for children to count the pupils in groups, 
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and to count, the materials, supplies, and desks used. Boys and 
girls have opportunities to keep records ; to look for page numbers 
and count pages in books; to tell time; to note the time used for 
school' activities ; and to take charge of mail, savings, and school 
Dapfes. In higher grades pupils have opportunities to collect and 
^manage school lunch money, earn money for trips, learn how to 
budget time and money, and to get experience and develop com- 
petence in using arithmetic in other real situations. 

School Parties 

When children entertain, they have experiences in using num- 
bers; A third grade, planning a party for their mothers, made 
the following price list fpr supplies : 


Chocolate cake mix — (2 boxes) 76* 
Vanilla ice cream— (38 serving) $1.90 
Paper cups — (40) 10* 


Milk 21* 
Napkins 20* 


The children wrote the following invitation, which also in- 
volved use of numbers: - 


Vf 


Dear Mother: 0c *‘ ,b<! '' 29 ’ 1961 

Could you come to our party Wednesday at two? Please wive 
to help pay for it. 

Love/ 


W 









School Stores * - 

Activities with opportunities for children to work with numbers 
m real situations occur in connection with school stores. The make- 
believe store with its empty boxes and fake money is giving wav 
to the cooperative store. The latter, a^in some schools fti Texas, 
Gebrgia, New York, .and other States, & organized by the children 
.with real items for children and real money. Sometimes .these 
stores are open for business at noon, sometimes before school in 
the morning. Both rural and city Schools- use the idea, sometimes 
selling to parents m the neighborhood. 

_ 'A New York State pupil group has charge of the school store 
Each yepr the pupils prepare careful* for their task. In their 
.preparation, some emphasis is on improving their reading, espe- 
cially in locating and reading information to help them set up the 
store. But most of the emphasis is on arithmetic because to man- 
age the store the boys and girls need to be good accountants’. They 
need especially to know how to make change, to keep records and ‘ 


to make out bills. When they have learned these things to their- 
satisfaction and to the satisfaction of the teacher, they open the 
store to the^public (the pupils from other grades who wish to buy 
pencils, paper, erasers, shoestrings, and tooth paste). Profits are 
given to charity.. One year $15 was contributed to the March of 
Dimes. The pupils learn to write checks. The high-chool commer- 
cial teacher helps them audit their books. 

Each ^hild keeps a store book. The entriqp in one child’s store 
book read : 

* 

Jan. 11, 1951 Jim Dunham and Lynn Mathers are clerks today. They took 
in $5.00 today. Business was good this morning. 

Jan. 19, 1951 Ted and Billie are clerks now. They took in $4.00 this morn- 
ing. We will help the March of Dimes today. 


O 
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Arithmetic make* ten** and you can eat the reeulta, Greenville. Mto. 

V 

The teacher helps the children count the money. One clerk has 
the money. The other clerk counts aloud. At the close of the day, 
the clerks plan for the commercial teacher to help them write 
checks. They looked in the store books for the amount taken in 
each day. They refer to their store books to answer the teacher’s 
questions: Which day did we have the best business? Which day 
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did we have the poorest business? Which days did wetake in an 
even number of dollars? When the teacher asks how much is taken 

m for the week, it takes discussion to get the amounts placed right 
for adding. * 

A second grade ip Louisiana made ’-a chart to show how much^ 

* mi,k eac J l chlld d ™ nk each d »y- Opposite eaph child's name was a 
series of squares. In, each square' was a picture of a bottle or 
bottles representing a qua*, a tint, or a half-pint of milk. In 
this connection boys and girls studied measures. They labeled 
their bottles one quart, one pint, 'and one-half pint* according to 
capacity. They used a measuring cup to prove that two cups make 

one pint. Here was a use of arithmetic that made sense to the boys 
and girls. . J 

A sixth grade in the same school used advertisements from daily 
newspapers to set up orders on grocery slips. They totaled the cost" 
of the items on the slips. They developed menus that would make 

v ° alanced d ’ eta for their families. In discussions, they considered 
the cost of different articles of food in relation to their food value 
' rhe y ra n some experiments with mold on food in order to empha- 
size the importance of proper cire of food in the home. These 
activities provide further examples of ways in tfhich children 
can learn arithmetic meaningfully. 

Teaching Use of Numbers In School Situations 

An example of teaching the use Qf, number* so that'they make 
, sense to children is the following from Kansas : The teacher asked 
the class to stand. She asked Robert to walk among the 'children 
and count them. The other childres&counted silently so that they 
would be able to help Robert if he needed help. Then’ she asked 
thd boys to stand while Jane counted them. Next she asked indi- 
vidual children to bring to a long table a number of objects .that 
the class would use for a game, including nine color sheets ten 

ZZ° n n ?,? d “\ card8 - Activities of this type are repeated 
until all the children have i?ad an opportunity to count objects. 

An Oregon pnmary group talked over the attendance situation 
and planned for the attendance to be checked by a pupil regularly 
each morning and afternoon. Most of the schools use simple tfays 
like this to make numbers meaningful to the childmF It is an 
' important step in teaching numbers.' It is followed Usually by 
opportunities for the children to practiCe the facts an<f computa- 
tions that they do no| leam^well enough In the real situations to 
use automatically, i * 
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Computing Cost off Travel 

In 8 Wisconsin school, the eighth grade takes a 2-day trip to 
Devil’s Lake and Wisconsin Dells. The children earn their own 
money from sales of home-baked cakes, pies, and cookies, quiz 
shows, and assembly programs. Committees work on various as- 
pects of the trip. The financial transactions lead to a study and 
use of banks: Last year’s claa§ earned enotigh money to pay the 
complete expenses of the class and to £ive $100 to the school as a 
class gift. On the trip to D&yil’s Lake the children see a game 
fann, the lake, the dells, and a moraine. These are’ interesting 
things for study^ In addition to the information that the children 
gather from their^trips, they develop understanding of numbers 
through planning the trip, banking money, and paying the bills. 

Another Wisconsin group, a seventh and eighth grade, take a 
bus trip to a nearby city. The first year this trip was taken the 
children sold magaziimp to raise enough money. They were so 
enthusiastic about the trip and the experience sefemed so worth 
while that parents decided to urge the trip as part of the regular 
school program £or seventh and eighth grades and to recommend 
that it be paid for out of school funds. ♦ 
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•School Services 

A Utah school uses experiences in giving service to the school 
as opportunities to make the children’s use of numbers more mean- 
ingful. A junior high school girl, for example, helps the school 
clerk. Upper»grade children sell tickets for skits and plays pro- 
educed by the school and the parent clubs. They have a hand in 
selecting and purchasing school equipment with the money made. 
They serye as cashiers in cafeterias, as in dn Oregon school. All 
profits froip such sales go into the school account. Sixth-grade boys 
and girls help the younger children learn games, record scores, 
divide into groups, and the like. ' 

A sixth-grade group in a Missouri school used numbers with 
meaning in planning Christmas presents. They measured- to find 
out, foi° fexample, how many luncheon .mats would be made from a 
125-foot roll of waxed paper if each mat, required two 15-inch 
strips. They computed the cost per mat. 

Children learn to use arithmetic in many ways that make sense 
to them. The following ideas seem to stand out in the' programs 
of most of the schools visited : 
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Boys and girls have opportunities to take part in all 
t-edl situations where numbers are used, as in count- 
ing books, materials, and chairs; following, recipes 
in cooking; pleasuring materials in graft work; 
measuring and building playhouses big enough to 
play in; using pint and quart bottles and other 
measurements; counting change when they buy; 
and keeping scores in games. _ 

3 

(b) Children take part nC services for the school involv- 
ing numbers, and leaim and use the appropriate 
number skills. 

Progress is evaluAted frequently and individually. 

t Children feel successful and happy because they are 
achieving skills and getting understanding that 
make sense to them. 

. * ~ ' 

(d) Teachers' make periodic checks to see whether the 
boys and girls are learning the number skills re- 
quired for their grade or age level * 

(e} For children who need more teaching than the.reg- 
. ular learning situations afford, teachers provide 
drill and practice in meaningful situations. 

(f) New skills are taught to the children in small 
groups by methods suggested by course of study, 
curriculum guide, or textbooks. 
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Using Science Meaningfully $ 

\ 

Science is used to enrich many major activities and to help solve 
problems, in connection with which other subjects are also used. 
Some visitors report aquariums, terrariums, window gardens, out- 
door gardens, collections of rocks and minerals, electric apparatus, 
magnets, and soil collections. Children study winds and weather 
and make observations and'recprds. Thdy Audy about rain and 
snow and the benefits of these to crops, trees, and flowers. They 
observe the stars. They listen to bird songs and calls. They make 
collections df newspaper and magazine articles on inventions, new 

E , airplanes, radio, eclipses, and the stars. They read about new 
\b of plants and new breeds of animals. Thejf read and study 
it their pets and learn to take good care of them 
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A Lesson on Bulbs 


A Maryland fourth grade illustrates one way of working on a 
problem. On the science table were bulbs which the children had' 
brought for study. The children suggested questions. The teacher , 
wrote them on the blackboard. One question seemed most impor- 
tant and interesting to the children, and the felass decided to take 
it up at once. It was : “How can these bulbs grow without soil or 
in a' rock .garden or ledge where there is very little soil?" 

.. The teacher suggested that they might make some "guesses" 
about, the answer and then see if they -could ^prove any of their 
guesses. One of the children suggested that food might he stored 
in the bulb. That would provide for growth, she said. The teacher 
asked if there wpuld be any way of proving that food was stored 
in th$ bulb. 

^ “We could cut the bulb and look for food inside," said one. 

“We could look in a book," skid another. • . , ' 

“We might not know that the book is right,” said one. 

•' “We could do both things," said another! “iVe could cut the bulb ^ 
in half and see if. what we find in the bulb agrees with what the 
book says." 

I would hate to cut a bulb,”” said one. “It could be a flower." 

^ I don’t think we need to wofoy about^the bulbs we brought 
, in," said a child.. “They don’t look very good.” 

“It says in the book;" volunteered a girl, “that sffite bulbs like ' \ 
narcissus pan be cut and they will grow anyway.” 

Still another child said, “We could use an onion." ‘ ' 

“How would we know* if what we see iriside is food?” said one. 

“We could also cut a bulb after it has grown awhile," said 
another.- - 

Other discussion followed. Finally the teacher suggested that v 
since the time was short, they had better, summarize what' had 
been listed to do. She itemized the summary on the black-board ; 


1. „Cut bulbs in half to see how they look. Make a diagram for our note-. 

. books. , *■ t. •' 

2. Look in the science book for information and st^dy tTie diagram* * ^ Vv r 

3. Cut a bulb after it has grown awhile to find oufif some of the bulb 

iB gone. ' 


r "2 
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The children talked about what to d6 first and "decided by vote ;M 
to cut in half one of the bulbs which had not yet sprouted. Appar- I 
ently one phild’s argument influenced the vote. He said, /‘I thiA 

- * a. V* . , 
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we ought just to cut a bulb in two and look at it because that will 
save a lot of reading and save the trouble of asking an authority. 
We can decide for ourselves.” 

A new question arose when they decided to cut an onion. The 
teacher said, “How can we'Scnow that an onion is a bulb?” Since 
the children were not sure, they agreed to find out more about that 
question, too. 

Forty children were in the robm. They decidecHo separate into 
four groups. The teacher suggested that thqy form their own 
groups. 


“Look around apt} join a group of fewer than ten children,” she 
said. • 

The observer did not have time to remain in the room to see the 
children complete their study, but perhaps this report will enable 
the reader to get an idea of the nature of the work. Seyeral ques- 
tions remained to be answered after the experimentation. Some 
of the children checked their observations with statements in gar- 
den bulletins and reported to the class. 



Science In Everyday Things 

A third-grade teacher in a Wisconsin school experiments in 
helping children to become aware of science in everyday things. 
9ne day, for example, the pupils tried to make jbl c&idle bum in a 
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pumpkin. They found that the candle did burn well when, they cut 
out nose, eyes, and mouth in the pumpkin, makingit into a jack-o- 
lanteiy. Then they noted that when^ the cut-out pieces were in- 
serted the Randle went out. The teacher helped them .supplement 
their observation with reading and they concluded that the candle 
needed air to cause it to burn. v . 

Again' when the children were making observations about things 
that are dropped, they dropped a crumpled piece of paper along 
with a flat piece nf similar size. The crumpled piece of paper fell 
- faster. The teacher helped them explain the reason for the dif- 
ference and talked about the principle involved in the childrenV 
kites and paper darts. 1 

A bo£ in an Oklahoma second grade told the class about the 
canaries his family had. The children were interested.’ Th& boy’s 
mother then brought several canaries to school, and from this 
initial experience the children became interested in bird and ani- 
mal babies. They learned how birds hatch and grow. They made 
a trip to a rabbit hutch to see young rabbits. They studied about 
farm animals ahd their young. > 

Sometimes a teacher’s interest spreads, to the children. A fifth- 
grade teacher in Wisconsin is interested in rocks. She has a large 
collection and has received State-wide publicity for the way in 
which she is stimulating interest in the children. The youngsters 
explore areas around their school apd homes and some make col- 
lections. They read widely about rocks. All have learned interest- 
ing facts of history and geology through thg work. 

4 

f> 

The Science of Conservation 

An Indiana sixth grade studied soil. They were interested in V 
learning that there are different types of soil. They studied reasons 
for conserving scfil and learned -How farmers around their city 
were Conserving soil. They planted seeds in soil in which commer- 
cial fertilizer had been added. They also planted, tfeeds in soil with- 
out any fertilizer, and then compared the growth of the plants. 
Two boys tested samples of soil taken from the home yards an( j 
gardens. The class took up the problem of improving their home 
lawns. They invited a farm agent to tell them how to improve 
different types of soil. With the farm agent’s helpr’several -chilcfreti 
computed the number of pounds of fertiliser needed for their home 
lawns. To do this, they had to find the area* of different types of ’ 
yard* At home, they drew the shape of their lawns. Some were 
triangular ; others oblong. Some had the house in the middle; 
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others had it near the road. The problem was yi extended and 
interesting one. 

An Oklahoma class noticed that the school yard had been newly 
seeded with grass, and a group of boys on their own initiative 
drove sticks into the ground near the corners of the yard and tied 
strings to the sticks to remind children and others not to walk on 
the grass. 

A Washington sixth-grade group on a hike discovered a snake 
• in a tree swallowing a small bird. A study of the habits and values 
qf certain kinds of sna'kes followed. 

^conservation program in the sixth, seventh, and eighth grader 
of a Montana school was made possible by the lease of a section 
of forested mountain land. With the cooperation of the Forest 
Service agent and the conservation agent of the community, the 
pupils observed and studied the results of conservation in the area. 
They cut away brush, studied the effect of different kinds of trees 
on the soil, and selected and planted the most suitable trees. From 
three to four-days each spring and fall are devoted to the project. 

A number of schools have secured plots of land in which chil- 
dren and teachers establish nature trails and wild flower sanc- 
tuaries, study care of the soil, have picnics, and carry on other 
interesting outdoor activities. Many others are looking for land 
to be used in such ways. 

Jn another Oklahoma school, parent groups bought tulip, iris, 
and crocus bulbs for«each child in school. More than 600 bulbs 
were planted. Whemthese began to bloom, the children shared the 
flowers with the people in the neighborhood. ^ number of persons 
reported that after this project, the children were more careful 
about flowers and about refraining from walking on lawns; there 
were fewer complaints about children destroying flowers'. When 
the bulbs multiplied, the children dug them and took some home 
for planting. ^ 

From the science teaching observed for this study, it is not pos- 
sible to draw hard and faat conclusions about science programs 
in general, because examples are too limited. In many instances, 
instruction in science is incidental.. In some cases there is a 
planned curriculum limited to the science class. In some others, 
however/ both incidental and planned activities in science take 
tftetressential place in p. total program and children’s learning has 
the fullness and richness that science can add. 

# • 

In the teaching observed, teachers appear to be guiding their, 
pupils in such activities as the following : 
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(a) Children experiment informally, read, obsen’e, in- 
quire about the facts from people who are authori- 
ties, and take field trips. 

(b) Teachers help their pupils leapx ways of finding 
answers to things they do not understand and ways 
of learning why certain facts are true. 

( c) Teachers help the boys and girls le#m to think more 
clearly and to enjoy nitre fully what they see or read. 

9 "' V - 

(d) There is wide variation from school to school, from 
class to class, and even within classes, in the amount 
and kind of science taught, with many opportunities 
for tehchers to help boys and girls find and develop 

interests and abilities that greatly enrfctopresent 
ways of living and carry into adult life. 


Learning How To Be Well and Safe 

Most schools provide for many of the ordinary health activities, 
including: the teacher’s observation each day, periodic physical 
• examinations, correction of defects, hot lunch, rest and quiet after 
lunch, supervised and unsupervised play, instruction and guidance 
when needed, happy and satisfying living, the development of a 
healthful environment, and the services of a school nuj-se. Follow^ 
ing are examplesxfFactivities carried on by/d iff erertt schools. 

Participation in School Lunch Activities 

School lunch is an opportunity for learning as well as an active 
factor in school health. Piipils of a 7-year school, for example, 
assign responsibilities for lunch to different groups of pupils and 
teachers. Two mothers-prepare the lunch in a building or “kitchen” 
' near the school. The seventh -grade teacher takes responsibility for 
planning the meals. She includes the pupils in planning whenever 
it is to their advantage. .Her pupils collect 15 cents a day fr^m each 
child in every, room of the school. They compute the total amount 
collected, check the children to be served, fill out the deposit slip, 
and take the money to the bank. Eacff week two different pupils 
take responsibility for each separate task. • 

For each room, there is a lunch'committee of fouc or five chil- 
dren who take orders for lunch each morning from a menu written 
on the blackboard. Choices on the menu are balanced and second 
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helpings are provided. The menu is changed each day. A sample 
menu includes a baked potato, new lima beans, a small corn muffin 
or bread, ffreen salad or coleslaw, a square of cheese, chocolate or 
white milk, and an apple. The lunch committee goes to the kitchen 
for "the food and carries it in baskets or on trays to the separate' 
rooms. Plates are served and placed on a table in each room. The 
children or a guest return thanks. Then they take their places at 
their desks or tables for the meal. 

Another committee for each room clears away the dishes, 
scrapes them, takes them back to the kitchen, and washes off tables 
and desks. Teachers feel that the lunch period gives them an oppor- 
tunity to learn a great deal about the children, their food habits, 
certain family ^eating customs, and food patterns. There is plenty 
of time for such activities because the children do not go out of 
^ doors to play at noon, but have a play period later. 



In each room at the beginning of the year, pupils and teachers 
discuss table manners a*pd draw up a set of suggestions. These are 
/ supplemented as needed. 

A certain Louisiana schodl has a general program with em- 
• Ph&ais on health in all thg rooms tied into choices of food, selecting* 
a good breakfast, care of teeth, and good practices in home and 
. fahiily living. 
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The noon lunch program in school has made a great difference 
in the lives of the children in a South Carolina mill town. Because 
of shift work in the mill, conditions in many of the homes were 
not conducive td eatingfCnourishmg midday meal. Since the chil- 
dren have been eating lunch at school the parents and teachers 
believe that the health of the boys and girls has improved. The 
teachers believe that the children will come to understand better 
the relationship between the food they eat and their general well 
being, and that social learnings have come about through the school 
lunches. 

The way the lunch is managed contributes^© social.developme.nt. 

The lunchroom seats two or three grades at one time. As soon as .■*» 
the children take their places at the table they bog in' to eat. Grace 
is said after the last child of the last room to enter takes his place. 

By this plan, the food can be eaten while it is still hot. A boy and 
girl act as host and hostess. The teachers eat with their pupils. 

No one leaves the table until all are finished. The children have 
learned to carry on interesting conversations. They do not hurry 
with their eating. 

In this school, as in many other schools visited, efforts are made 
to have lunches that provide the kind of food that is good for 
children and at the same time popular. An example of a menu 
from one school placed on the bulletin board a week ahead read 
thU^Fried chicken drumsticks, creamed Irish potatoes, chopped 
vegetable salad, biscuits, butter, honey, and milk. The list of menus 
for the week showed no two alike. 

Brj^j^tst is also served at the school at 8:-l. r > a.m. for children 
whose motners work during the morning shift. Cereal and nnlk 
cost the children 6 cents. , 

A full balanced meal such as the school lunch costs the children 
12 cents. These low costs arc made possible partly through the 
school garden. Before school is out in the spring the garden is 
planted. It is cared for during the summer by the children and 
their parents. It furnishes many of the vegetables for lunches dur- 
ing the year. The canning is done by the older children and the 
parents under the supervision of the home economics teacher. Chil- 
dren also pick blackberries, which the mothers can. 

Thanksgiving dinner is provided at school. The' fourth-grade 
children help to plan this dinner. They decide on the menu and 
make the table decorations.' The fifth grade had charge of a wiener 
roast and picnic. During the interval between the first planning 
and the picnic the price of potato chips ros$ from 69 cents to 96 
cehts for a largg .package. The children were faced not only with 
a real arithmetic problem but with a real life problem in inflation. 
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Nutrition Study 

In some; of the schools studied, nutrition receives special em- 
phasis. Teachers of a certain city’s fifth grade and local parent 
I P° u ^ made a survey of the eating habits of fifth-grade children, 
including the city’s fifth grade as partners in the study. From the 

results of the iprvey new subject matter and activities in nutri- 
tion were planned. 

As an incidental part of the study, the -fifth-grade children were 
asked who their favorite widely-known people were. The results 
were: Actress, Betty Grable; Radio performers, Dagwood and 
Blondie; Cowboy, Roy Rogers; Athlete, Joe Louis. The children 
wrote letters to these people explaining about' the study and asking 
if they would tell their eating habits. The children discussed with 
great interest the replies received. * - . . 

high-school home economics classes, the 
fifth grade studied social aspects of eating, including ways of set- 
tipg a table, what to talk about at lunch, and general etiquette. The 
high-school class went from school to school and set a properly 
laid table m each. When the tables were set parents were invited 
in and the children 'told what they had'Wrned. Teachers, parents 
and children discussed what could be done at home to increase the 
effectiveness of the study. After 2 months the parents evaluated 
the eating habits of their chiltjren.and noted improvement. 

As another activity incidental to the main prefect, some of the 
classes put up posters in grocery store windows emphasizing the 
basic seven foods, the importance of green and yellow vegetables 
and the significance of a “happy stomach” at eating time. Health 
committees of parent groups, together with the teachers, of the 
classes doing the study, kept-in touch with the parents about the 
food needs of the boys and girls. 

In some of the rural schools visited, teachers discuss with the 
children their food needs, for the day, and all work, not necessarily 
toward one balanced meal, but toward food for breakfast, dinner 
and supper that balances the whole day’s “meals. When parents 
cooperate m planning, the teacher’s responsibility for the chil- 
dren s nutrition is lightened. 

Camping and Outdoor Experiences 

Many schools have opportunities for camping and outdoor ex- 
periences. The program in certain Wisconsin schools is typical of 
the better outdoor programs. A nature area is located on the 
achool grounds. Children are included in the planning. Men from 
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the State Conservation Department often help the boys and girls 
test soil and plan ways of developing the area. The State has pro- 
vided some trees for the project and the children have raised 
money to buy additional trees of their own choice. A city garden 
club works with the children. The area is an ideal place for cook- 
ing outdoors, picnics, nature study, hikes, and camping* Arts, 
crafts, sports programs are provided and are attended by a large 

percentage Of the children who do not go away to camp Or take 
trips. 

A number of other schools are providing outdoor expediences 
for the boys and girls. Thresh cooperative planning, one school 
and community provided skating and swimming for the ele- 
mentary pupils ; another, school picnics and • camping. Other 
schools study aspects of science out-of-doors ; practice conserva- 
tion of trees, soil, flowers, and other natural resources: and 
garden. 1 

Many school people believe that camping should be a part of the 
regular elementary curriculum. In this way every child could have 
camp experience at least once before high school. One school pro- 
vides a week at capip for every sixth-grade pupil. A small fee is 
paid by the children, if they are able to pay. Expert directors and 
counselors are employed for the oamp by the school board. Land 
and buildings are leased. The children spend a week at camp, sleep- 
ing in small groups in cabins and eating in a common hall. They 
are responsible for the ordinary housekeeping tasks of the camp. 
Instruction in crafts is provided. Pupils have the choice of many 
interesting activities, including collecting insects, plant specimens, 
and rocks and working with clay, basketry, and wood. 

A school in Washington State is introducing the idea of the 
family outing as a valuable experience for children. Parents have 
study groups on getting the most enjoyment from family trips 
. and outdoor experiences. 

Preparing for Healthful/ Happy, and Safe Vacations 

Many schools help prepare children for out-of-school safety and 
health. In preparing for summer vacation, for example, a sixth 
grade made a list of problems that might arise on trips and in 
other outdoor experiences. One item concerned what to do in 
case of accidents. Some pupils volunteered to be patients. Others- 
denjonstrated what to do for them. There were opportunities for 
questions and discussions. Here are some of the problems in the 
list 

* * 
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(b) 

(c) 

(d) 


(a) A boy is swinging. He falls and hurts his head. How can first aid 
be given? 

A boy breaks his arm. What should be done? 

A boy takes a hike. He is bitten by a snake. What should his com- 
panions do? 

Sunburn. “The best remedy is not ^et it." 

(?) Two boys are chopping wood. One cuts a leg artery and faints 
What should the other boy do? 

The same class extended their first-aid study to include vacation 
problems, such as accidents when traveling, or swimming. Collec- 
tions of bulletins, pictures, posters, and folders on such subjects 
were made and classified. 

In one school, the home economics teacher - takes the upper- 
grade classes on a camping trip during the summer. In the same 
school, the American Legion and the mill owners provide a bus 

one day a week to take children to the swimming pool at a city 
park. 

A Missouri town provides money to run a summer recreation 
program. Teachers help with the program. Arts, crafts, music, and 
physical education activities are included. Each school serves the 
children of its immediate community. 

Play and Recreation 

Schools observed in Kentucky, Washington State, North Dakota/ 
Illinois, Florida, Mississippi, and a few other States appear to 
place stress on opportunities for well-planned but free play and 
recreation. Classroom teacher^ usually have responsibility for 
the work, although consultants are provided in some systems to 
give advice and to suggest sources of ideas. Folk dances, rhythms, 
and stunts are associated with the recreational program as in a 
/Certain Oregon school. Dramatization and free play are’ encour- 
aged as one type of recreation in certain Wyoming classrooms 
In many schools free play with or without apparatus is a part 
of the children's recess fun. 

Among characteristics of the good health programs observed 
are the following : 

(a) School nurses, teachers, and other members of the 
school staff cooperate both in the instructional pro- 
gram and in health services. 

Home, school, and community cooperate on chil- 
dren 8 school lunch, nutrition, a/nd recreational pro- 
grams and in vacation activities. 


(b) 
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(c) For every child, part of each day, week, and year is 
set aside for wholesome play and recreation. 

(d) Happiness and emotional security for every child 
“ are regarded as a responsibility of the school. 

, (e) The home cooperates with the school in seeing that 
children get- sufficient sleep and rest and that neither 

school nor home activities produce undue tension. 

\ 


Improvement of Social Understanding 
and Experience 

Many activities in the schools visited help children gain social 
understanding and experience good ways of living in school, at 
home, and in the community. In carrying on such activities, chil- 
dren draw on the .social studies for information. Some of them 
require information from other subjects as well. In some of the 
schools, major or over-all centers of interest that seem most prom- 
ising m helping the children develop social understanding and 
good ways of living are planned cooperatively by staff curriculum 
committees and stated in a curriculum guide or circular. Teachers 
and children plan in relation to these centers the kind of activities 
and experiences needed from day to day. A Utah school system, 
for example, used the following major centers of interest: 


6- ye&r-olds — 

7- year-olds — 

8- year-olds — 

9- year-olds — 


10- year-olds — 

11- and 12-year-olda — 


I he Home and the School 
The Neighborhood 
The Community 
The State and Introduction 
to United States History 
The Americas 

Current World Problems (on level 
of student’s understanding) * 

A New Jersey school has social themes as centers of interest, 
such as conservation, democracy, and community services with 
science, history, geography, health, and art used as needed. 

Promising activities in the schools are, in this bulletin, grouped 
around several interest centers. Classroom, school grounds, and the 
children's hying at home provide one center. The neighborhood, 
community, and other people and their ways of living make an- 
other group. Other centers include what goes on in the world; 
how our country has changed ; our Nation’s past and present ; and 
how to be and to have friends and establish good relations with 
other people and other nations. 


v >. 
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For the most part, the children’s improvement in social living 
and understanding is in charge of classroom teachers. An Oregon 
school reports that the teacher of home and family living serves as 
consultant to the seventh- and eighth-grade teachers and that the 
teacher of home and family living and industrial arts teacher both 
serve as consultants to primary and middle-grade teachers. 

Making Classroom and School Grounds Attractive, 

Convenient, and Safe 

Teachers and children need a classroom that at times serves as a 
home, a laboratory, and a conference room. Children are encour- 
aged to cooperate in making the classroom that kind' of place. A * 
young man, for example, employed to teach fifth- and sixth-grade 
classes in Idaho, found that the desks of his classroopi were all 
attached to the floor. He secured permission to move the desks 
and took them up himself. With the help of the children, he located 
some second-hand tabjs and chairs. He bought these. The older 
boys helped him cut off the legs to make the tables the right height 
for the pupils. The boys and girls and their parents repaired and 
painted them. Using the tables and chairs, committees and small 
groupsTOflld work and plan together. . , 

Many other teachers and children have made their classrooms' 
more convenient for study. Working space is provided by addi- 
tional tables sometimes made from boxes. Shelves for independent 
and individual activities and interest centers are made by pupils 
and teachers. Pocket charts for records of books read and other 
notes are made by children. Flat boxes for collections are brought 
from home or donated by stores. 

Many classes have made their rooms attractive with arrange- 
ments of flowers and vegetables ip season, puppets and costume 
dolls, murals, and other objects constructed creatively and attrac- 
tively, often in connection with various other school activities. 
Some, as in one Oregon school, paint and shift furniture to make 
the classroom more livable. Pupils in other classes bring color into 
the room through window draperies and linoleum squares on the 
floor. Teachers and pupils who plan draperies for windows place 
the hangings on the wall next to the .window rather than over 
tiie glass in order that the light may not be shut out A North 
Carolina fourth grade took responsibility for the care of a flower 
bed on the school grounds. In the same school, boys and girls also 
planned for certain pupils to arrange flowers attractively in en- 
trance halls and classrooms, t 
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In many places, pupils have a part, in beautifying the school 
grounds. In a Texas school, the boys and girls dredged out a creek 
bed at the back of the school lot, allowing the water to flow along 
more smoothly. They constructed side walls so that the creek would 
not overflow after a heavy rain. Plants were arranged along the 
banks to add to the attractiveness of the stream. 

Better Home Living 

Ih some schools more than in others, opportunities are provided 
for the children to have a part in improving their homes. In cer- 
tain places, boys and girls learn to understand and be responsible 
for their share 9f housekeeping, such as helping to cook, w'ash 
dishes, and keep the home clean and orderly. In other places, pupils 
learn how to do some simple buying for their homes, particularly 
buying food. In others, boys and girls get an understanding of 
easy tasks connected with planning and preparing good meals, 
canning, and gardening. 

Teachers have different ways of introducing activities of home 
and family living, sometimes in connection with social studies, 
sometimes in separate projects or as part of the everyday living 
program in the primary grades. A California school shows a film- 
strip entitled “Father Buys a House." 

The children usually look at the picture with interestr The film 
shows how father, mother, and children use a home and garden 
and yard in ways that contribute to the happiness of the entire 
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family. One class used the film in connection with* a playhouse they 
were building, Jarge enough for thefn to use for play and work. 

Some schools engage in conserving natural resources, such as 
birds, animals, flowers, or soil. Through care. of school grounds, 
the children learn about soil needs. They often apply at home what 
they learn in school. 

In communities where the children have set out flowers and 
other kinds of plants on the school grounds, as in some schools in 
Kentucky and Ohio, the idea has spread into the homes and parents 
and children discuss and sometimes accomplish needed improve- 
ments of grounds at home. In one community, the school board 
employed an architect to advise about the school grounds. Ideas 
resulting from discussions with the architect and from the pupils’ 
,and parents' work on the school grounds that followed carried 
into the children’s home yards. The Ohio school garden project 
referred to on page 53 resulted in more and cheaper vegetables in 
many diets, and 'flowers on tables w'here they would not otherwise 
have been. When mothers have helped plan the school lunth and 
discussed with teachers the children’s food needs, the result has 
sometimes b^en better meals at home and increased interest of 
the children in helping to do some of the planning and work con- 
nected with meal-getting at home. 

Older children in some schools meet with groups of younger 
children and advise with them. Most frequent opportunities for 
such experiences occur in one- and two-room schools. Eighth-grade 
children in a Wisconsin school are responsible for helping 4 - and 
5-year-old kindergarten children. “During the first 2 weeks of 
school, the eighth-graders practically live with the younger ones,” 
said the principal. During this period the older children ride on 
the busses with the kindergarteners and take them to their homes. 

Older children are often responsible for younger ones on trips. 
Fifth- and sixth-grhde boys and girls are next to the seventh- and 
eighth-graders in line of responsibility. When older boys and girls , 
go along with younger ones, they aid the younger ones in planning, * 
call their attention to interesting things on trips, and encourage' 
them to discover tasks or problems for which they can be respon- 
sible. It is hoped that experience of this kind for older pupils will 
be a factor in the development of a sense of responsibility as horafe 
members. 

Studying and Jerking In Neighborhood and Community 

Probably all the schools arrange for children to observe or talk 
about the industries and products of the home, neighborhood, and 
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community. Curriculum guides and general outlines in. courses of 
study reviewed by visitors suggest the home community as an 
interest or activity center at least once in the elementary school 
program and also as background for experiences that lead into 
other areas of interest. A few schools do more. They provide 
children with opportunities to learn about their communities by 
participating in community activities or by giving service to their 
communities. The nature and difficulty of the experiences depend 
upon the interests and maturity of 'the pupils. To a second grade 
the community mayi be a source of problems that the children 
v need to understand or do something about partly as a matter 
of curiosity. Teachers were observed h? be providing experiences 
to help >oung children to feel at home and*secure in relation to 
community agencies and service. Older pupils were seen studying 
the community from the standpoint of what they as citizens could 
do to improve its services. Ways in which the teacher and children 
organize and carry on their studies depend on the interest, growth 
needs, and background of the children. 

A group of seynth* and eighth-grade pupils in Idaho provide 
an example of aif extended community study. The pupils became 
interested in the production of beet sugar in the community and 
in the problems related to it, sudh as proper care of the soil, water 
supply, and a balanced production of supplementary crops. Teach- 
ers and children together planned their questions. They arranged 
for six trips to fields to observe mechanical harvesters and to a 
beet sugar factory to see beet sugar manufactured. They invited 
five specialists on production and marketing of beets to talk to 
them. They rented a motion picture for the class to look at and 
discuss. They drew maps to show the location of the industry in 
Idaho and to illustrate the irrigation systems apd source of water 
They collected material from magazines, books, and encyclopedias’ 
and from sellers at a beet dump secured weight and deduction 
slips and copies of growers' contracts. 

Three boys planted three types of seed to try to compare the 
amount of production of each type. The girls pied to make some 
sugar from beets donated by a grower but obtained only candy 
After their trip to observe two kinds of beet harvesters and the 
weighing and taring of beets, the pupils made notes on a tape 
recorder. These were played back and the class discussed them and 
planned improvement for the reports. Letters requesting per- 
mission to visit factories were written by the pupils. Letters re- 
ceived were acknowledged. 

The eighth grade got some practical experience in computation 
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Tml 1 V ° rk0d , 01 ® rro ^ wei * ht and m>t "’eight of uncleaned 
I cleam ' d sam » ,lt ‘* fromt.ur loads of beets. Thov figured the 
cost per acre of growing sugar beets and compared it with the 
cost of growing potatoes. One girl made a plan on a chart entitled 
our Sod Account- An Eight-Year Rotation. Wheat, alfalfa, po- 

. < * S ' a ~, l ' s included in the»plan with estimates of pro- 
duction. Hie effects of these crops on the sod were indicated. 

k Uf k ‘ Vpl, ' K fm,rds waa a ^hh) one The teacher 

' a UR 0 ad activities. The pupils Rad access to this. Each 
Pupil kept a detailed record of projects initiated bv him or 

rr;: 2 ;' omnmuvs k ° pt °r ^ ^ * rouP 

m, rn ° ,1U ‘ S ° f h ‘ tterA Mkm * for ht *lp from people .11 the com- 

munity were preserved. Some of the children's reports and discus- 
sions recorded on tape were kept. The class made a list of things 

they learned through their study. ^ , 










f 


Oota* * littl* eloMT. pl««l IKlw.ukn. Count/, Wk. 

A class of third-graders in a Massachusetts school used one of 
their trips as the basis of a radio play which was broadcast. In 
the stone aty, a fifth grade planned, a trip to study the industries 

Btudv ZtT n their ^ ty \ They Were 80 en tfiu 8 iastic about the 
study that they succeeded in getting five adults to go with them 

share the cost of food and transportation for the study. In 
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the same city, also, a third grade first studied points of interest 
using information to which their parents and teacher directed 
them in the home and classroom. Then they took a trip through 
the city to visit those points of interest They were particularly 
interested m Echo Bridge, not only because of its unique fdnctron 
of carrying water from the Sudbury aqueduct into the Charles 
River, but because of the elusive echo that they heard when they 
called to one another. 

One school paper writes as follows: Such trips are not merely 
play times but more important learning activities. The children 
become aware of the beautiful scenery in the city. They s»*»» Jhe 
industrial section and travel to points of historical interest. 

In Pennsylvania, we have an example of a functional use of a 
museum exhibit. A second grade stiufied a collection of shells, 
learning to identify many and using some to help them identify 
specimens in their own collect iixis The children also got ideas lor 
organizing, classifying, and extending their own collections. In 
the museum, there is an exhibit of products' made from shells. 
This, too, was used to advantage in connection with the children's 
collection. The products included buttons, combs, pins, and other 
jewelry, door stops, foghorns, gravel for roadbeds, and fertilizer. 
A special display showed how cameos were made from conch 
shells. The children had an opportunity to sen' and feel objects 
that they did not have access to m any other way. Irt connection 
with the museum, there is a full-scale greenhouse. From this 
''plants are supplied to the school for experimental purposes ajid 
for decorations. The museum and art gallery are the property 
of the school board and part of the public-school system. The 
director of visual education in the school is a member of the 
museum staff. 

A variety of children’s activities were observed in connection 
with community projects carried on by the schools. Among them 
are excursions and travel and interviews; collecting local news- 
paper clippings; invitations to speakers, such as doctors, nurses, 
park managers, zoo directors, radio commentators, editors, and 
restaurant, managers ; and participation in community activity. 
TJiese activities theoretically are the means to more important 
ends in the children’s development, such as attainment of j>oise. 
a feeling being citizens who are important, and a sense of being 
responsible for “how good is the town we live in.” 

A South Dakota school held a hobby fair. Among the displays 
were exhibits related to wild birds of the vicinity, stamp collec- 
tions, collections of keys, a group of costume dolls, collections of 
pencils, unusual miniatures, and a collection of bars of soap. 
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Two of the activities commonly engaged in are excursions and 

STri" C — ity activ,tics ' They usually m«t with a^ 
proval o f Ch.ldren and parents. In addition to helping a child to 

understand his environment, excursions broaden his horizon. Chil- 
8 t ™. vel experiences usually begin with excursions or trips to 
places of local interest. Children are always eager to take a trip- 

' shlJ A 8 ?*" 11"! T“ lly eagCr 10 he ' P makc thc experience po‘s-’ 
sible. A few illustrations here will show how excursions and trm^i 

y SCh °° IS ° f the study ' Som e schools, for example 
P an at the beginning of the year the excursions that can be taken 

’ enough to the year ahead ' keepin * Programs flexible 

! . "elude them when the appropriate time arrives. A 1 

sample local travel program for a South Dakota school enable* 
It mTds a!™ iZ " da8SeS * C ° mbine eXCUrsions when d ">«* 

Kindergarten No excursions except school and immediate 

neighborhood 

First grade City library 

Second grade City park, radio station, fire station, bakery, and 

a trip around the city in a city bus 

Third grade Lumber company 

Fourth grade City library 

grade .. City library and telephone company 

Sixth grade Telephone company and municipal airport 

Other trips taken in elementary schools in this city included 
excursions to new homes, a food market, a dairy farm, a fire stl 

a °fl"n U 'f T P ° St ° ffiCe ’ the City mu8eum - "" Implement company, 
a florist shop a greenhouse, and the offices of two newspapers. 

r°, St ° f thC States vi8ited ’ opportunities for boys and tfrls 
‘"P 8 are prov,d « d through cooperation of school and par- 
n^ast °| ,rd ?rade New York State, fox example, visited im- 
~ Pla “, 8 m and around their eity and located these on the 
map. Some places were near enough for children to reach in the 

® J”*- ^ f a, P nta . provided transportation to places further 

.1, h f chlldren earncd I»rt of their fare. Some of the 
parents say they learned along with the children. 

A fourth grade in the same school with the cooperation of the 

^^. nd . ed 2jf ir travel to communities in other parte of 
the United States. Through the kind of class travel just de^Hbed 
boys and girls increased their understanding of other people living 
around them. They learned through visits to museums and me- 
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moriats how people in other times lived and worked. They 1 gained 
appreciation of the times in which they are living. 

Because most of the children in one primary grade had never 
ridden on a train, the teacher planned a train trip to a nearby 
city. The plans were made with the conductor and engineer so 
that boys and girls had a chance to buy their. tickets, to go through 
the train, to see how a berth ds made up, to eat in a diner, to 
inspect the locomotive, and to visit the roundhouse. 

A city school system in Connecticut works in cooperation with 
the police department in sponsoring a 4-day trip to Washington, 
D. C., and one pupil in each school makes the trip every year. The 
police department releases two men with two town cars to take 
the children to Washington. When they return, the boys who mate 
the trip report to their school in an assembly. Once one of the 
boys was invited to report to a group of parents. 

Participation in community activities helps children become 
good citizens. While opportunities for children to take trips and 
look at objects in the community are numerous, opportunities are 
leas numerous for participation, which is more important than 
mere observation and discussion. A number of participating activi- 
ties, however, were reported to be going on in the schools. In all 
cases, the activities were selected with regard to their suitableness 
for children. 


Among the activities in which children do engage are: Raising 
money for such organizations as the American Junior Red Cross 
the March of Dimes, the local or nearby children's hospitals or 
homes; giving service, such as baby sitting for neighbors, taking 
care of younger children in community gatherings; organizing 
and supervising activities of a Fun-Without-Dertruction Hal- 
loween; collecting magazines for a hospital ; organizing recreation 
clubs for the neighborhood (older pupils); taking part in pro- 
grams of local celebrations such as Fourth of July and Christmas • 
and helping to beautify school grounds and roadsides. 

Tlis Ways Mid Growth of Democracy 

Probably most teacte^and parents believe that one of the first 

1 tea ™ 1 ^ the W. of democracy is to practice democracy 
msdiool and home. In the practices described in the foregoing 

p i 118 , h f e Sl m4ny procedures anTL^ 

tioned. Particularly important are the teacher's planning and 

working with children instead of handing out assignments and 
giving commands. Study groups, committees, clubi ancl mroiJ 
councils operate democratically. ™ - 
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Other practices that probably help children learn ways of 
democracy are to study, to dramatize, and to participate in the 
government and.' the business of their community. An illustration 
is a project of the first grade in an Indiana school. The teacher 
of the first grade used the children’s interest in a forthcoming 
local election to get them interested in organizing a government 
for their class and in voting on officers — a mayor, judge, clerk, 
and councilmen. The children set up a booth \n the classroom 
where each pupil could vote in-privacy, as their parents would vote 
privately, in the adult election. The picture below shows the elec- 
tion committee counting the votes after the election. 

- . .Arkansas sixth grade has a citizenship club, one of whose 
aims is to help sixth-graders “practice the kind of good citizen- 
ship that helps younger children know what citizenship means.” 
The members of this club plan annual Halloween carnivals. They 
give programs for the rest of the school, for parent groups, and 
for civic and service clubs. Other citizenship clubs are organized 
with similar duties adapted to the needs and resources of the 
school and community. 

Ways of teaching children to understand our nation and other 
democratic nations of the world include many # of the activities, 
problems, and projects of the regular curriculum, with consistent 
and serious attention to the appropriate facts of history and geog- 
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r ?S y ' In a Certain New En ^l»n4 community, for example, the 
children live in the midst of the riches of colonial history. In help- 
ing children understand how the United States grew into a free 
and democratic nation, teachers try to bring to life reminders of 
the problems and the accomplishments of early settlers. 

«*T^ ne » year a teacher Qf a ^venth grade wrote a play entitled 
The Minute Men,” in which the story of the Minute Mei\ of the 
American Revolution was closely related to the story of American 
service men in Korea today. The children liked the play. They 
decided to dramatize it as part of an entertainment. They formed 
committees to plan and make the costumes and stage properties 
and to direct the staging. Wide reading and study were necessary 
to present the play accurately. An art supervisor helped the pupils 
plan costumes and stage properties. 

The teacher says another step in the children’s understanding 
of local history may be undertaking the writing as well as the 
production of a historical play based on local history. 

A Tennessee sixth grade made a study about manufactured 
articles of modern times which included local industries, some in 
other partyif the United States, and some in Europe, with special 
emphasis on the effects of such products on ways of living. The 
children began with articles made in their home city and with the 
factories that produced these articles. A chart of home-produced 
articles was made as follows : ' 

Thing* We Make in 

Plastic Eastman 

®°°^ B - City Press 

P *P er Meade Fibre 

Explosives Holston Ordnance 

^* 888 - Blue Ridge 

Cement _Penn-Dixie 

Rayon yam _ -....-..Eastman 

Cotton - - Borden Mills 

Hosiery Smolde Mountain Hosiery Mills* 

The children’s list was long. It included chemicals, flour, dairy 
y products, factory products, a bottling plant, an iron foundry, a 
slaughter house, brick products, construction enterprises, cloth 
for books and garments, and newspapers. In their study, the chil- 
dren traced some of these articles into their own homes and ob- 
served their effect on everyday living. 

The manufactured products of modern Europe were studied ' 
next The emphasis of the children's European study was on ’ 
textiles and pottery. The pupils noted that the finished products 



of western Europe were similar to those of- the United States. 
Maps were studied, pictures' collected, and newspaper clippings 
collected and read. The teacher helped the children emphasize the 
people’s homes and ways of living, their recreation, and their GUI- 
S’ .* ture, language, and travel. 

A Wisconsin sixth grade organized for a study of France. As 
they planned together, teacher and children made a list of the 
things they wanted to find out and grouped these under three main 
p - headings t Interesting Places in France, Cities in France, and 
Work Done in France. When the items and questions the children 
thought of^fere listed under each of the big headings, the boys 
■, and girls volunteered to gather detailed information about dif- 
ferent questions and ideas. The children planned to work in groups 
of two’s and three’s. After some study, each small group began 
to think of ways to make good reports to the rest of the class. 

; The type reports decided on included an original play that 
would pull together important information, film' strips and slides, 
a mural, and a committee discussion in which the government of 
JYance would be compared with that of the United States. 

A sixth grade in a Massachusetts school increased their under- 
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have fun and at the same time gain understanding of customs and 
other influences on ways of living. One school has a May Day pro- 
gram with a different theme each year, usually of social or cultural 
significance in the community. One year the theme was hemi- 
spheric solidarity, in which different groups of children made 
studies of certain other nations of the W^tern Hemisphere. Each 
pade plans and presents one feature. An the children take part 
in the broad features, such as the Maypole dance. Parents and 
friends attend. Many pictures are taken and pupils and adults 
have a good time together^ 

In a number of schools, children study about the United Nations. 
They write for bulletins from the Department of State in Wash- 
ington, D. C., and from their oqrn State education department. 
They use their current events papers to get information. They 
collect references to the United Nations from newspapers. Some 
schools post copies of the Universal Declaration of Human Rights 
on bulletin boards where pupils can read them and refer to the 
articles. Pupils color the United Nations on outline maps of the 
world. They discuss ways In which people, can make the articles 
of the declaration come more nearly true. A Minnesota sixth grade 
prepared programs on the United Nations to be given to younger 
pupils, trying to have the activities simple and clear enough for 
the younger boys and girls to understand. A fifth and sixth grade 
studied the problems of the people of the United Nations. An- 
other group planned an exhibit of the clothes, cooking utensils, 
types 01 food and objects of art, such as vases and basketry repre- 
senting different countries in the United Nations group. 

Learning How To Bo Friends — to Other People and to 
Other Nations ‘ 

Children want to have friends. Reports of certain schools 
visited mention children reaching out for friendship, helping new 
pupils to get acquainted in school and community, offering to help 
one another, learning to be polite and courteous and not tonad” at 
one another, writing to boys and girls in hospitals, sharing toys, 
helping younger children get acquainted with children of other 
races and nationalities, learning to like and understand those who 
are older or younger than themselves, as well aa boys and girls 
of their own age. . . ’ 

-In all schools, a spirit ot friendliness is expressed informally. 
In a certain Tennessee school, for example, the childreii have ' 
discussed the importance of a person’s going out of his way to 
greet classmates, and guests in a friendly way. Guests are 
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thanked for coming. A neighborhood dog follows the principal 
to school and “helps” in the office. During noon hour older boys 
show films to those who wish to watch. The school lteeps in 
touch with many alumni. Gib Crockett, who is a cartoonist for 
The Evening Star of Washington, D.C., is an alumnus of the 
school. On a bulletin board in the hall, articles about alumni 
are kept together with pictures of their babies, short statements 
of important things that alumni have done, and some of Crockett’s 

In a Texas school system, several pupils turned to a discus- 
sion of personal problems, such as how to get to feel at home 
when you are new in the school and what to do when your 
friend is mad at you. For example, your friend and you were 
walking rhome together and you bumped into him and made 

dr °P , h K IS f b ^ ok - He thought you did it on purpose and you 
explained that it was an accident He did not accept yur apol- 

8tlll + Tt- 1116 teacher and other P u P»l8 asked ques- 
n d ^° U ^ lm you were sorry? Did- you do something 
especially nice for him? How could you show him you were 
sorry rather than try to tell him? 

Other examples for experiences in friendship include one from 

^rsdrte H& h mPShlre SCh0 ° L Durin * the day ’ I** *° n of a sixth- 
grade teacher was injured m a car accident and a kindergarten 

teacher became ill and was hospitalized. On every hand^ffere 
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of -help came from children and teachers. The sixth-grade pupils 
said, “We will take care of recess. That can be our share in 
helping Mrs. .” 

When new pupils enter a certain Pennsylvania school, a 
special attempt is made to have them feel at home. Two children 
from Georgia recently entered a third grade. The pupils showed 
them the school and introduced them to other teachers and 
children. The newcomers were invited to tell about Georgia. A 
fourth grade in the same school had a new pupil, a Dutch girl 
who could not speak English. The children" helped her learn 
English. In doing this, they collected magazines and cut out pic- 
tures of things children like or use often, such as toys, farm 
animals, food, vehicles, and clothing. Different pupils served as 
^fahalators when the ,group talked about these pictures. The 
child learned English quickly. 

A Pennsylvania first grade talked about courtesy and what, 
a person should do and say in certain situations. The children, 
for example, were interested in an incident that happened when 
the mothers gave a tea for the teacher. One pupil came into 
the room during the tea with a message for his teacher. His 
problem was to know just how to meet the situation in a cour- 
teous way. He first met a mother that he knew near the door. 
She smiled at him and he greeted her before going to his teacher 
who was some steps away. Then he spoke to his teacher and 
handed her the message. The teacher told the children about 
the incident, asking them to bring up for discussion other in- 
stances of courtesy. 

One school reports : “Boys and girls improve their social skills 
in their contacts with people. The understanding they get through 
their study of other people past and present and of their chang- 
ing ways of living provides a background for citizenship, for 
sodal competence and responsibility, and for national and world 
understanding.” 

Three Latvian children whose fathers and mothers were dis- 
placed Europeans were assigned to a fifth grade in a Nebraska 
school. When the boya and girls teamed that these strangers 
were coming to their school, they made preparations for help- 
ing them feel at home. Each fifth-grader wanted to help the 
Latvians learn English and waa eager to try to speak the Latvian 
language. Someone suggested the use of picture dictionaries, 
and a number of copies were borrowed. When the Latvians 
arrived they were eagerly welcomed. Different children had been 
appointed to be their hosts from time to time. The American 
children shared their toys with their guests and eventually took 
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them to movies and the' local historical landmarks. They asked 
the Latvians to locate their country on the map for the class 
to see. On a map of the United States, they pointed out interest- 
ing places for the Latvians to visit when they could and ex- 
plained what the places mean to Americans. Bob invited Petrus 
to attend a circus with him and both boys said they had more 
fun than they had ever had before. 

Petrus brought some Latvian storybooks to school, and the 
American children tried to read them. Petrus in tuni received 
such good baseball coaching that he turned out to be a better 
batter and pitcher than most of the American boys. 

Often children develop an interest in people of other coun- 
tries because they know someone who has been in another country 
—a brother or sister in the Service, a playmate whose parents 
travel, or a classmate who has lived in another country. 



In a certain Delaware second grade, a child who had been in 
Japan with his parents was greatly interested in Japan and the 
Japanese people, among whom he had a number of friends. His 
interest in Japan carried over into other countries. He fre- 


quently sought information about life in other countries. He 
added greatly to the children’s interest in people who live in 
other countries and frequently made contributions to class dis- 
cussions. In a fourth grade in the same school there was a little 
girl who had lived in Holland. She had also been in South 
America and other places. She contributed much to her class- 
mates interest in other countries and gave them added incentive 
to learn about other people and about the geography of the 
countries where these people live. 

Another class in this school wrote to aviation companies for 
materials about airlines and places that could be reached by air, 

• Fourteen companies answered the children’s letters with pic- 
tures, maps, folders, and flight Adders to aid travelers. After 
studying the materials and letters received, the children drew 
maps of the United States and placed on them the airline routes. 
Since every child felt that some day he would really fly, each 
tried to learn more about the country that appealed most to him. 

Teachers who help their students organize their work around 
major interests and problems teach study skills when the chil- 
dren ask such questions as where and how people live and how 
it happens that people are alike in some ways and different in 
other ways. A fourth grade became interested in studying about 
people of other countries. Different groups in the grade selected 
a country to study. This was the time when the teacher placed 
most emphasis on the use of the globe in learning about world 
geography. The pupils were introduced to earth forms and to 
location geography in connection with their work on the coun- 
try of their choice. The children’s greatest interest in the study 
was the people's ways of living. 

Through the practices observed in the improvement of chil- 
dren's social understanding and experience there are a number 
of important common elements: 

, ^ Instruction begtns in the school or home with 

ideas, practices, or situations familiar to the child 
and attempts to broaden his horizons to include 
interest in the children of other countries. 

(b) Part of the curriculum deals with activities m 
social living, such as improvement of the environ- 
ment, understanding of home and community liv- 
ing, economic competence at the children's level 
conservation of the natural resources, recreation’ 
and safety . 
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• (cl Among outcomes expected are progress in the fol- b 
lowing types of development: (1) first steps in 
education for better home living; (2) ability and 
desire to be useful and responsible citizens; ' (S ) 
understanding of the history and development and 
needs of the home community and of our nation ; 

( * ) recognition of the significance of our natural 
resources and the vital importance of conserving 
them; (5) understanding of the people of the 
world and of organizations for international co- 
operation; (6) mastery of essential facts and their 
interpretation in geography and history. 


Enjoying Creative Expression 

The most common fielcfs /or creative expression in the schools 
observed are various forms of art and handcrafts, dramatics, 
puppetry, rhythms, music, and dancing. Some teachers feel that 
they lack ability to provide such experiences for the children. 
In school systo^k where consultants are provided, teachers are 
developing ability to help the children to have more creative 
activities. A number of the schools visited are able now and then 
to employ classroom teachers who have special interest and 
training in art or music and who in their respective buildings 
will serve as consultants to the other teachers in those fields 
in addition to having charge of their own classrooms. 

The fields which school systems most often emphasize are art 
and music. Probably much more is being done than observers 
were able to discover. Art especially and music to some extent 
are used in connection with projects and activities such as better 
home living, conservation activities, or gardening, to which 
other subjects also contribute. Thus the children have oppor- 
tunities for engaging in creative expression that are often not 
revealed in program plans. Creative experiences, in addition to 
being worth while in themselves, afford desirable changes in 
routine work and relief from tension. 

A major aim in creative activities is to provide two groups 
of experiences for children; first, experiences that have mean- 
ing in terms of immediate life situations; and, second, expe- 
riences that contribute to the development of the individual and 
create interests that may continue throughout his life. 
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Art In Everyday Living 

In the more modern schools, children's experiences in art 
are closely related to everything else that they do in life situa- 
tions. Children of a first grade in a California school, for exam- 
ple, produced lovely creative work in art related to their home 
and family experiences and to the school activities connected 
with those. Because of the free and creative atmosphere in which 
the children worked, they seemed to produce water color and 
crayon work that were original and charming. A group of Mon- 
tana fifth-grade boys and girls learned to knit and crochet and 
got great satisfaction out of making interesting soft toys, mats, 
and other articles for home and school. 

In a Wisconsin county first-grade pupils included many art 
experiences in their study of places to live. In small groups, the 
pupils gathered pictures and asked their parents and neighbors 
for information about ranch houses, two-story houses, bunga- 
lows, and apartment buildings. 



The class visited several homes under construction and took 
one trip to a lumber yard. The initial activities gave them the 
idea of building “our dream house." They built their house large 
enough for the children to enter and play. Hie boards that the 
school provided were cut to fit at the lumber yard. The chil- 
dren’s plans were for a ranch-style house with a kitchen, living 
room, dining room, and bedroom. They asked tfie industrial arts 
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teacher to cut the windows. The rest of the work was done by 
the children themselves in the classroom. The pupils made^he 
outside of their house look like the big white shingled exteriors 
that were characteristic of some of their homes. So excited were 
the> about their plans that they invited the mothers to come 
to see them begin the building. The mothers were asked to 
return when the house was completed. It was a great satisfac- 
tion to many of the mothers to set 1 what effective skills their 
6-year-olds had developed in handling saws, nails, and hampers. 

The boys and girls obviously gamed appreciation of propor- 
tions as they planned the size of each room in the house. With 
the teachers help, they got some -feeling for placement and 
spacing when they decided where to put tile windows. They 
discussed how pretty a big white house would look. As they 
drew* their plans, the placement and size of the picture window 
and the front door were problems Opinions differed, but after 
discussion a group decision was made and the door and window 
were placed accordingly. 
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Art Experience Related to Othar School Activities 

Some of the Wisconsin schools have an art teacher or consult' 
ant on call. The time the children spend on art, however, is by 
no means limited to the time the art teacher reserves for them. 
Pupils in grades 4 to 8 sometimes have home art, industrial arts, 
and manual training. They may have experiences with a wide 
variety of materials, such as clay, wood, cloth, leather, metal, 
oil paints, water colors, crayons, and paper. In everyday activ- 
ities there are many opportunties for thinking and planning, 
and appreciation of beauty. Some of the classrooms have un- 
usual paintings, sketches, and block prints made by the children. 
Colorful draperies add beauty and interest to classrooms. Pupils 
who cannot express themselves with their hands sometimes 
enjoy creative writing. Pupils produce plays, radio skits, and 
poetry, 'flhe art teacher may spend from 2 to 4 hours with a 
group that asks for her help, depending on the plans the teaQier 
and children have made for the use of her time. 

Most people’s desire for their children to have experiences in 
art is so great that some creative art activities are usually 
encouraged, even in school systems where for years art has 
been taught merely as a subject with little relation to life or 
even to other subject matter. Evidence of progress toward 

creativeness and exercise of imagination were observed in schools 
visited. 




f 

t Children in* a Montana school were not content with the ma- 
terials usually employed for creative, expression. Here a fifth 
grade t*>ok up knitting and crocheting and made a number of 
useful potholders, washcloths, doilies, and other gifts for their ' 
mothers and older sisters. Once a group of Inns and girls in 
this school held a valentine tea for then mothers. With the 
guidance of girls hi the high-sclu>o! home economics class the 



children decorated their classroom and the tea table where the 
refreshments were served. 

In a class where many children were merely copying pictures 
or filling in outlines wuth color, a restless boy, with a suggestion 
from his teacher, went outdoors and made some fine original 
charcoal sketches of local industrial scenes. Another child made 
drawings of pets and sketches to illustrate experiences at home. 
Under each picture was a sentence in manuscript writing. One 
read: ‘‘This is the family.” The picture revealed the kind of 
information that teachers often find helpful in understanding 
and guiding individual 

In another school, children listen to a radio discussion of 
certain famous paintings and study the reproductions that the 
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program sponsor sends out each month before each program. 
County-wide interest has been aroused by the program. 

In a certain Arizona school, Indian children are particularly 
fond of animals, especially of beautiful horses. Consequently, 
animal themes occur in their art work. Their models of horses 
are especially effective. Mexican children in this school show 
outstanding skill in making articles of pottery, in producing 
colorful paintings of scenes in their environment, and in weav- 
ing baskets. Both groups of children are inclined to be silent 
To draw them out, the teacher makes it a special point to praise 
their r expression through their art products at the same time 
that ,/she encourages them to talk. The Mexican boys and girls 
respond; the Indian children are often silent despite encourage- 
ment. By the end of the first year, however, the Mexican and 
Indian children, 6 and 7 years old by this time, have made so 
such progress that they are not greatly different from any other 
groyp of 6 and 7-years olds. 

In a Now Mexico school, a fifth-grade class learned how to 
take pictures and develop them. One of their projects was a 
filmstrip and tape recording of the kinds of instruments in an 
orchestra. The pupils learned to evaluate their activities and 
projects on th^ basis of how interesting they would be for other 
boys and girls to see and hear. They selected the best to be 
recorded on tape. 

Boys and girls in a Hprth Carolina class have increased their 
interest in photography because one of their members has a 
camera with flash bulb equipment that he uses to. take pictures 
<$f school activities. The pupils plan together for the scenes to 
be photographed, and particular attention is given to attractive 
arrangement of objects and children. It is agreed that every 
pupil will be photographed at least once during the year. 

Looking at the Work of Others ’ • 

In a Utah school, a city committee invites certain modern 
_ inters to send pictures to be exhibited to students and corn- 
unity. Members of the Fine Arts Guild are invited to help. 
The event ,has become an annual affair. Dozens of artists from 
all over the country send their products. A few of these artists 
have been students in this city. Each year at least one picture] 
is purchased for the school ; last year 40 were bought by citizens 
for their homes. In addition to providing opportunities for the 
children to become familiar with pictures and enjoy them, the - 
pictures add much to the school’s attractiveness. They are suit- 
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ably hung in library, classroom, and halls. An exhibition plan- 
ned for the current year is to include outstanding work of stu- 
dents in the schools! 

A certain Florida School, where pictures and films are made 
regularly available to teachers, has a picture-of-the-month plan 
in each .room. Each month every classroom receives a copy of 
a great painting to look at and to study. In this way, each stu- 
dent becomes conscious of characteristics of certain artists' work 
or favorite themes and familiar with some their paintings. 

A West Virginia school is working with the local Junior 
League to make an art museum from part of- the county court- 
house. In this museum will be displayed the work of children in 
the community' along with crafts and paintings of adults. In this 
school system, the art consultant is using radio to give lessons 
on the enjoyment of good pictures. A reproduction and book 
for study are sent to each teacher and pupil the week preceding 
the broadcast 

Dramatization and Puppetry 

p 

Dramatics affords creative outlets for many children. The 
boys and girls referred to on page 93 used their historical play 
to express concretely their patriotic feelings. Puppets are often 
made and used in presenting scenes from history or literature. 
A number of pupils learn to read aloud or to do choral speaking 
in ways that express original ideas and feelings. Young children 
carry out dramatisations on the playground. A New Mexico 
school has a stage in each primary room. The boys and girls 
create their own plays and invite their parents and the pupils 
from other grades to see them perform. 

In a Mississippi school, a group of pupils of a second grade 
read a story and decided to dramatise it- for the other groups. 
When they were well into the dramatisation, they discovered 
that they did not know what they wanted to do. They had to 
reread the story, keeping in mind the parts they had planned 
to depict Some careful reading and evaluation were required, 
and,#as a result when the children finally made their presenta- 
tion, they did so with feeling and effectiveness. 

A school in Oregon used dramatics effectively m improving 
social living and in helping the children assume responsibilities ' 
for helping others. Boys and girl# discuss ways in which they 
help their mothers and then talk about improving their part in 
.the home life, including making the home attractive. Th«r v 
prepare demonstrations of some of the activities planned so that 
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the next week’s class may get ideas from them. An eighth grade 
in the same school in learning to write an effective letter discus- 
sed the importance of spelling and then planned skits to show 
what happens when people cannot spell. 

A few schools are experimenting with television. A primary 
room, for example, viewed a television program about Aunt 
Polly and Uncle Mistletoe. They liked the program so well that 
they made puppets to represent Aunt Polly and Uncle Mistletoe. 

The schools of one tyrfce city set up a television program for 
elementary schools and another for secondary schools. Television 
sets are placed in schools in which the teachers and principals 
want to experiment with the use of television in school pro- 
grams. One of the programs was entitled “The World From 
Your Window.” On another program, Gandhi’s physician ap- 
peared. Music from other lands will be featured in a future 
program. 4n some of the programs the boys and girls them- 
selves ha^fe a part. More and more, children are being asked to 
. take part in radio programs and, where television facilities are 
available, to appear on television programs. Such experiences 
abound in opportunities for creative expression. 

Singing, Bands, and Orchestra* 

Music affords enjoyable opportunities for children to express 
themselves creatively. Some schools have consultants in music to 
/ help the regular teachers. In other schools, the regular teachers 
are responsible for the music program. In one school,' where 
classroom teachers undertook for the first time to teach music 
to their own classes, children and teachers soon became so en- 
thusiastic about it that none of the group would omit music or 
ask for a special teacher. 

Many schools are bringing music into projects and activities. 
In an Idaho rural school, for example, the children through pic- 
tures illustrated “The Ugly Duckling” to be shown by an opaque 
projector. The pupils made original songs and prepared com- 
mentary. 

In one city, appreciation of music is brought to boy* and 
girls through a committee of the coordinating council This com- 
mittee also sponsors concerts for the enjoyment of the children 
and the adult community. Several free but not compulsory 
_ matinees are provided especially for children. * 

In a Montana school, a third-grade teacher, not especially 
trained in music, nevertheless became interested in helping her 
boys and girls learn to sing and enjoy rhythms together, and 


to compose simple songs and set theqi to music of their own. 
Other grades in the school invited the third grade to sing and 
play. Once the third grade planned and presented a music pro- 
gram for their parents. With such an efc&mple from the third 
grade, some of the boys and girls in higher grades were stim- 
ulated to a greater interest in singing together. 

In a North Dakota city, teachers are encouraged to plan from 
day to day according to the interests of the children and the' 
way they feel about specific work in which they will use music. 
Children frequently sing for neighborhood gatherings. A study 
was made in one fifth and one sixth grade to discover each 
child's particular interest in music and what he does with music. 
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A child was observed not finding any group to work with in any 
subject where he felt at home and could contribute. His teacher 
discovered that there was a choir in his own Sunday School and 
arranged for him to be urged to join that choir. There he be- 
came so much, interested in music that he was able to feel him*- 
self later a part of other groups as well. In this city, a consultant 
in music works with teacher^ and/bther staff members. 
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One occasion recently afforded a special opportunity for chil- 
' ™ m the Clty mentioned above to sing effectively and crea- 
kj® 7 ln ® That occasion was the seventy-fifth birthday 

of a pageant given for the, celebration, 
the schools developed a chorus of 700 children. Children and 
teachers studied the historical background that would be the 
setting for the music. The information gathered enabled the 
pupils to sing with feeling and spirit Along with all the other 
pupils, children of Mexican and Indian families who came to 
work m the fields contributed to the music of the pageant with 
understanding and were helped to feel thereby that they had a 
part and were appreciated. 7 a 

ForTh! i l w 0rth ^ r0l ! na elementary have orchestras. 

For the children who play, this activity is as avenue of exores- 

.ion and appreciation. Children who do not play show in^S 

interest m music as a result of having friends in the orchestra. 

Omntint end Rhythms 

In dancing and in rhythms, there ia creative fun for every- 

rh^r^? 4 ^ 6 iD * New Merico «*h«>l experimented with 

hythma. Their instruments were made of one land of’ kitch- 
en equipment or another. In this school also, a reere?V n 

an t^mh^ With Chil , dreD °* 2 trough 5 to produce 

Pr^ram of square dances and folk dances. Some 

In ^ e chl . ldren . have Wie «P the words and mimic of songs. 
In a Mississippi school, creative dancing is stressed in all tC 

T: it***"? 

hJhui Mi? 100 ^ m Waa 5 4narton dancing, rhyt^hnd 

ballad singing are made a part of the outdoor 

kK*hty. The idea came to then during a camping tria To nt 
tte full «tory of tbs weetera movement in United State* hittaa 
toey read many book*. RreMn, etoriee of the 

**» were collected and eaehanged, People wl£ 

S*2“ . k ”° W the fact * were “ked ^outhomee/whoou! 

chu relies, towns, stores, and other aspects of Ufa in nw 
days. Books unused for some time wS^JL ! We m pioneer 

a u ' ,77^ . 8urae ume were drawn out of school 

^wn, and home libraries and read and studied. Interesting relics 

^^moved from attics to school or town displays. FamiUee 
b^ame a bit more appreciative of the old chair the f«™iw 
atoum, the linen table cloth, the heavy iron skill!* m- wE 

boys and girls were fascinated by the pioneer MongM mdtmo^ 
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TTieir interest spread to the community. Parents and coramu- 
nity young people came to the school to learn square dances 
from the sixth-grade pupils. * 

i 

In summary, here are examples of the types of opportunities 
that occurred for children to be creative. 

' (a) 


(b) 


In many schools, arrangements of the children’s 
work on walls and bulletin boards are made by 
children themselves. 

In some schools, children are “provided with a 
great variety of materials with which to express 
themselves, including clay, paper, paint, crayons, 
cloth, weaving materials, husks, reeds, wood, seeds, 
fruit, and vegetables in order that every child 
may have many opportunities to find creative out- 
lets that appeal to him. 

In a few schools, children have opportunities to 
see great paintings and to help select prints for 
their schools. 

Boys and girls often show appreciation of one an- 
another’s clothes and learn to seek attractive as 
well as suitable clothes for themselves. 

(e) In a number of schools, flowers, furniture, and 
draperies are arranged by the children who take 
pleasure in the beauty 'of the effects they get. 

(f) A good many schools incorporate dramatic* and 
puppetry in their school projects and activities. * 

(g) Some of the schools provide opportunities for chU- 
dren to sing forth* pleasure of singing and to play 
simple instruments for the enjoyment they get out 
of the activity. 


(c) 


(d) 
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SCHOOL AND COMMUNITY 
AT WORK TOGETHER 


Parent-Teacher Groups 

The visits to schools indicate that most schools are aware of 
the importance of establishing a close relationship between 
school and community. Indeed the school and community for 
many purposes are one. One of the most active organized groups 
which brings people together from both the school and the 
community is the parent-teacher group. Although, in some places, 
these parent groups go by other names, the activities of all of 
the groups have much in common as far as goals and methods of 
working are concerned. 

The Goals 

Most of the parent-teacher groups in this study are in one 
way or other giving service to the school; most of them are 
learning about the work of the schools ; and many are interested 
in some of the phases of curriculum construction, reporting on 
pupil progress, and ether school activities. Many groups are 
malting contributions to the health and general welfare of chil- 
dren in and out of school hours. 
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One South Dakota PTA president indicated that her organiza- 
tion existed for three reasons: “(1) To bring about closer co- 
operation between homes and schools; (2) to develop friend- 
ship between parents and teachers; (3) to bring about frequent 
conferences where parents and teachers can talk things over." ’ 

The Organization 

Probably a typical parent-teacher group is described in the 
following report from a school system in Kansas. The report 
indicates the general method of organization of the city PTA 
groups. It also enumerates some of the kinds of activities such 
groups are engaged in: , 

Our city PTA council ia made up of teacher representative and parents 
from each school. The council coordinate* the programs of the various 
unit parent-teacher groups in the school system. The year’s program of 
- the council includes four major activities: (1) It will sponsor one of the 
meetings at the local town hall. In connection with thia, the "council will' 
select the speaker, plan the program, and promote the ticket sales for 
the town hail meeting. (2) It will appoint a special civil defense com- 
mittee to work with the city defense committee throughout the year. Ia 
, this connection, the first activity will be promoting home nursing courses. 
When a minimum of 10 parents and teachers indicate an interest in such 
s course, a teacher wjll be provided and the course begun. An additional 
course will be provided every tune 10 other persons want to enroll in 
it (3) It will organise a benefit for the Woodlawn and Lincoln Schools. 
These schools were inundated by the flood waters of the Kansas giver. 
The benefit would be to raise funds to help them renovate their buildings, 
and provide necessary new supplies sad equipment 

In a large number of cases there is both a city parent-teacher or- 
ganization and an organization for each school. Many school sys- 
tems reported that their parent groups are organized accord- 
ing to grade groups within a building and that each of these 
organized groups is represented on a school council which in 
turn may be represented on a city-wide council. The kind of 
organization seems to depend mainly on the size of the school 
system and somewhat on the importance attached to the work 
of the group in the particular school system. 

How do some of these parent-teacher groups decide on their 
propam for the year? In a variety of ways. For example, in an 
Indiana school system, a survey was made to discover what 
parents wanted to know about the school. The three general 
questions they wanted answered were: “Who is teaching our 
children? What are they being taught? How are they being 
taughtr There problems were used as a basis for beginning the 
year's work. 
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In another school, in order to determine what kind of pro- 
gram would interest parents, the parent-teacher groups sent out 
a questionnaire. On it a large number of possible topics for 
discussion were listed. Parents were to check those topics which 
they would like to have discussed throughout -the year. At the 
same time, they made a study of the activities of children. 
Parents were asked to keep a record for an entire week of how 
the children spent their time— at play, reading, listening to the 
radio, watching television, going to the movies. Using the infor- 
mation from these two sources, the program committee drew up 
plans for a series of meetings. One topic which was indicated as 
very important was: “Are we putting too much pressure on 
children." At one program a panel of parents and teachers 

analysed and discussed the results of the study of children's acti- 
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to Ho S cho o ls 

As previously indicated, one of the important . functions of 
many of the parent groups appears to be that of service to the 
school Here then are typical examples of such services gathered 
from a wide variety of places. ' * 

Several Parent-teacher groups helped put through bond issues 
for school buildings and improvements through spreading in- 
formation and interpreting needs and aims of the school by 
radio, newspapers, house to house canvassing, and other means. 
j.ue,y aiso work to get voters to the polls by providing transpor- 
tation and helping with baby sitting. 

In connection with the school building program one parent- 
teacher group was concerned about the plan being made for a 
new auditorium for the schooL The group was given an oppor- 
tunity to suggest improvements in the plan. Working with 
teachers, the superintendent, and other interested persons, the 
parents consulted with the architect and the resulting plan was 
a great improvement over the original one. Other groups re- 
ported $at they had participated in planning new buildings or 
m planning to remodel old ones. 

. Pf* ent - l te *f h ' r ^“P report, that it, member, auto in 
“f“* Urn school cenmu. Another, that its member, --<•* by. 
tmuportin* and Mein* after school pupil, u they go^ftripT 
educational and recreational purpoeea. An Indiana school 
row “Oiort, a survey to get the nemet of children of pr*. 

uhool *ge to be used m connection with ecbool plus and build- 
mg programs. 
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Although many of the organizations indicate that their chief ,v: 
, aim is not that of raising money, many of them do raise money | 
to meet needs of their schools that would otherwise not be met 
or that would not be met for some time to come. They have I 
equipped Utchens for use in school lunch programs, purchased 
phonograph records for use in various rooms, bought library 
books, mimeographing machines, typewriters for the principal’s 
office, and other equipment for schools. 

Another school reports that its parent-teacher groups give a 
welcoming tea for new teachers and new parents and continue 
a throughout the year to take other responsibilities related to 
persons new to the school. 

Several parent-teacher groups consider it their responsibility • 
to provide opportunities and facilities for out-of-echool recrea- H 
tion for children. This assistance ranges all the way from estab- 
ashing and equipping a recreational center in the community 
to providing transportation to pupils going to picnics. 

Another pa rent- teacher group working with the junior high U 
school sends invitations to all seventh graders who are to enrol] 
in the fall to attend a social affair. The parents of these chib % 
dren are also invited. After serving refreshments, a committee 
e* plains to the parents and children some of tiie differences be- % 
tween the junior high school program and that of earlier grades. 

TTiey answer questions asked by children and parents about life 
n junior high school. This kind of orientation has proven to be 
helpful m establishing a good attitude in the seventh grade 
pupils when they enter the junior high school. 

Parent groups assist in various ways with services to provide 
school lunches. Some members help to prepare and serve the 
noon lunch; others supervise the lunch period so that the teach- 
ers will be free during the lunch' period. 

lypiaU of ottwr waye in which parent groups are of groat 
«rnco to schools an throe: helping to ruperviae and work with ■ 
Scoura, Browniro, and aimilar organized groupe; buying rain- 
ooatt for the Safety Patrol; seriating with chiWr^aUi^to 

e “ Bp Protranu; and helping 

New SSHS? A echooUni 

5" Y A ?*** ^ Ha parents a mother qualified to do 
*5° 'WdOBtomd to crone 1 hour a week after 
•enooi $0 keep the library op«A for oat of the children. She also' 
nrra ngro eghlt Ha of books to the halt eahinata and library 

SFZJ!** JK?** **"»««*•» group wS2 

Widi buying,- cataloging, and arranging books for the 

• ' ■ '• : * , A A -- ’ . 
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library. An Oklahoma school group bought bulbs and other 
plants for school ground planting. • 

A parent group in Florida cooperated with school personnel 
in sponsoring Halloween programs that are fun, but not des- 
tructive parades and parties seem to be popular activities in 
this connection. Several other parent groups reported a similar 
activity. 

A school system in another city is organised to help teachers 
cut stencils for mimeographing and with other typing problems. 
This organization also assumed responsibility for making the 
school a more attractive place by supplying pictures and furnf 1 - 
ture in corridors and by decorating the principal’s office. 

Health and Related Activities 

The parent-teacher groups, in many case*, do work that di- 
rectly affects the health education of children. There are several 
examples of such activities. They are listed and briefly described 
here because many of the schools indicated that these activities 
are especially helpful in the total school progr am . 

In a Georgia sdiool, the children, teachers, and parents to- 
gether became concerned about the poor lighting in the class- 
rooms. AH of the persons concerned studied the problem. A 
person from the State health department came with a light 
meter to gather data to help define the acuteness of the need. 

A parent group, in South Dakota, assists in purchasing 
glasses for children who need them but would otherwise be un- 
able to have them. Still others report serving on Safety Patrol ^ 
committees and in some instances, where it seems necessary, 
parents participate in supervising pupil traffic at dismissal -time 
In North Dakota, a school reports a project to enlarge and 
improve recreational facilities in local parks and elsewhere. The 
parent group interested the Junior Chamber of Commerce in 
the project, and many other groups participated in the project 
In a Wisconsin school, the parents sponsor medical examina- 
tion for beginning pupils and assist with registration of the 
kindergarten pupils. This organization sponsors hearing and 
seeing testa and dental examinations for school children, and 
sponsors immunization and baby clinics. Many other schools 
indicate that they participate in similar health examination 
programs. A parent group in Nebraska equipped a health room 
in the school and provided milk for all children who needed it A 
school in Louisiana reports having made a health survey 
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sponsored by a parent group interested in the health habits of ?H 
the children, especially their food habits as they relate to health. 

A similar survey was reported by school systems in Florida 
and New Mexico. ' * 4 


The Teaching ami Learning 

0 

In addition to contributing services to the general program 
and helping with problems involving health of children, parents 
and other citizens help in varying degrees and in different ways 
with the curriculum and teaching problems of the school. For 
example, many schools, in addition to tfie one described else- 
where, report that parents participate on report-card revision 
committees. Here they have opportunity to contribute from the 
point of view of a parent and to learn from the teachers and 
administration. 

An Illinois school system described a project in which the 
parent-teacher members spent considerable time analyzing the 
"place of parents" in solving school problems related to teaching 
and learning. A committee studied the interests of parents. Par- 
ents expressed themselves as “wishing closer association with the 
school curriculum-building in such matters as homework plan- 
ned so that it interferes leas with good family living, better de- 
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tection and treatment of illnesaea, greater use of visual aids 
in schools and a slower tempo of learning in the early grades.” 
There is no way of knowing if this interest is typical, but it is 
an indication of the kinds of things with which parents are con- 
cerned. Several groups report that the parents read all new 
material on curriculum that is produced locally and use it as a 

basis for discussion at parent-teacher meetings and other study 
groups. 

Several parent-teacher groups reported that they organize 
special .study groups among their membership to consider spe- 
cific problems. These are varied. Examples are: In North Dakota 
• group organized to study the reading matter which children 
buy. In Indiana, a group organized to learn about the problems 
of teaching reading. They invited teachers and other qualified 
individuals to meet with them from time to time as resource 
-V £**' 80ns ' In Texa ^ * group organized to study “The School's 
Program in Arithmetic.” Many schools reported study groups 
to consider the problems of child growth and development 
Of special interest is the work of a North Dakota parent- 
teacher association group that has studied the problem of the 
rural teacher supply. The group reports that it has not found 
the answer to the teacher shortage in this locality but that it 
is employing many approaches to a solution, one of which is 
appealing to girls and boys in the high schools who are look- 
mg for a field of education in > which to specialize. The same 
State reports activities at the local and State level in the field 

or education of exceptional children such as the cerebral-palsied 
and the crippled. • * 

In a Texas school the elementary staff felt the need for a 
bulletin that would be helpful to parents of children just en- 
ter 1 rig sen ool. The first-grade teachers (there is no kindergarten) 
worked on a tentative outline for such a bulletin, then the 
primary supervisor invited a mother from each of the 26 ele- 
mentary schools (21 came) to meet to discuss the tentative out, 
line and other details of content As a result the bulletin was 
prepared. The initial issue has been revised. The project has 
been of great help both to teachers and parents. 

These then are some of the activities of the parent* 
teacher groups. The essence fhe spirit in many of 
these school systems is expressed by a mother in a New 
fork State school system when she says “ Our school 
welcomes the parents and they always fed welcome 
The importance of wider participation by fathers in the 
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life of (he .school teas mentioned over and over and in - 
all parts of the rotmfrp. Many school persons indicated 
the importance of parents assuming responsibility for 
planntng and carrying out their our programs. Such a 
procedure would call for building these programs on 
the needs as parents see them and of starting where 
the jxirrnts and teachers are in their thinking, and go- 
ing on f rom there. The activities observed indicate a 
real concern on the fxirt of jxirrnts for better schools 
and an earnest desire to coojierate in bringing them 
about. 

School - Community Relations 

In addition to the work of parents and teachers in organized 
groups such as parent-teacher and study groups, there are still 
other ways in which the community and the school are brought 
closer together. Many of the instances described in this auction 
show how the school and community can be of mutual assistance. 
Ways of bringing^ the school and community closer together Are 
emphasized. 


One instance of school-community work observed illustrates 
« how a community of people completely reorganized its school plan 
and built a new school building. The superintendent writes: "This 
is a farming community and. looking about, members of this small * 
community were shocked to realize that their children were at- • 
tending school in buildings less comfortable than some of the 
barns where their Holsteins were housed. People in the community 
sat down together to study and plan. After much time was spent 
in arriving at a compromise out of vast disagreements, the solu- 
tion became clear: school districts must be combined to achieve a 
desirable program for children and modern buildings must be 
erected to replace the 24 obsolete one-room structures.” 

The community considered problems of consolidation, taxes, and 
building programs. The school board published informative 
pamphlets, invited parents to attend school conferences, and kept 
the community up to date on how their building program was 
progressing. Farmers attended meetings in their immediate 
neighborhoods. A dozen or more good community schools were 
visited, consultant services were used, literature studied, discus- 
sions held. But from the classrooms, playgrounds, homes, farms, 
and from children and parents &me the real basis for the build- 
ing plana, and at .the beginning of the 1960-51 school year, 426 
children walked through the doors of a new school— the culmina- 
tion of the hopes and dreams of neighbors and friends.” 


M 





I This brief description illustrates what is possible when the 
community has a real interest in the problem of providing better 
schools and when the’ school arfd community work together. 

An Advisory Council 

An Illinois school system reports an advisory council charged 
with improving school-community relations. It, consists of from 
35 to 40 members and was organized 10 years ago. On this council 
are representatives of all types of organizations in the community. 
When vacancies exist, the nominating committee of the"council 
selects persons from organizations to fill the vacancies. The super- 
intendent of schools and a few other persons are ex officio mem- 
bers. The purpose of the council is to advise the school on matters 
of public concern and to help the school maintain communication 
with representative community organizations. Some of the activi- 
ties in which the council has taken leadership are : (1) They helped 
promote the beginning of kindergartens in the public schools. (2) 
Through studying the tax returns of the community and compar- 
ing them with tax returns in other comparable cities and by 
making the results known to the public, they helped influence the 
school referendum to increase the tax rates. (3) They conducted 
a study of school enrollments ; this information was used as a basis 
for planning new schools. (4) The council studies the parochial 
p, w and Private schools, as well as the public schools. That is, there are 
representatives from these schools on the council and whatever 
information and publicity services are made available to the public 
’ schools are likewise made available to the other schools. 

? j In the same State a school-community council was established. 
They report, Out of desperation the first year, the new school dis- 
trict was organized.” So much misinformation about such things 
j - as reorganizations, costs, and plans was being given publicity that 
£ the superintendent, school board members, and interested citizens 
|.V felt it: was e88ential to devise some way of channeling correct in- 
formation to all the people who lived in the 100 square miles of 
the new district Although the council was organized to inform, 
it soon began to do much more than that Its members worked 
closely with the board of education and the teachers in developing 

mi P lanfl tor a building program. They studied community needs, 

^ . talked with persons who were critical of the program, studied „ 
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A large city described a bulletin it publishes entitled Educor 
' tional Services to the Community. The bulletin is full of informa- 
tion about many phases of education. It states the purposes of 
public education ; what educational opportunities the school system 
provides at all levels and in all fields, that is, vocational, general, 
adult, library, veterans’ training, summer programs, after-school 
activities, and night schools. It describes graphically the costs of 
the educational program, indicates the source of the money, and 
explains how the money is spent. It describes in considerable detail 
what the public elementary, junior, and senior high schools 
attempt to do and how the program is developed and carried on. 
It describes curriculum practices in concise statements. The clos- 
ing paragraph indicates the tone of the bulletin: “These services 
are provided by you and they are available to you, your children,’ 
anc^ your fellow citizens. A widespread interest in and an intelli- 
gent support of these vital agencies by the community will insure 
improved services in the years ahead.” 

The bulletin is given wide distribution not ordy to parents who 
receive it directly from the school office but to others who run 
across the publication in many different places, such as dentists’ 
and doctors’ offices, and city club rooms. ^ 

Community Projects ” 

A Kansas school system reports that 1954 will be the one- 
hundredth anniversary of the founding of its city. Because of this, • 
many classes throughout the city are studying the history of the 
city and developing proposals of ways to celebrate the anniversary. 

It is planned that the suggestions by various groups, of children 
for the celebration will reflect their study and will be an out- 
growth of class activity. The social studies teachers in particular 
will discuss ways of making their work more meaningful through 
this community activity. At least two other school systems re- v 
ported that they we using a similar event to bring about better i 
school-community relationship. This idea seems to present almost l 
limitless opportunity for closer school-community relations. 

Many schools report, however, that the demands made on them 
by community agencies sometimes become heavy, may sometimes V 
be 'inappropriate or need more careful organization in order that 
better educational opportunities may result An example of how 
such a situation was successfully handled is from gn Indiana 
school where the Junior Chamberof Qgmmeree wanted the school 
children to have a window painting contest in connection with 
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fire-prevention week. The Chamber of Commerce also wanted the 
schools to participate in a Christmas parade. They had also asked 
the schools to help in planning an Industry-Education Day. Many 
other similar demands were made on the school. 

In order to reach a solution with respect to each request, the 
superintendent of schools appoints a committee which meets with 
the organizations concerned before deciding whether or how the 
school should participate. It is almost never possible, the super- 
intendent pointed out, to give a direct refusal to these requests 
wd m most cases something good results from planning together 
with the inviting agencies. For example, in connection with the 
proposal of the Christmas parade, the schools were expected to 
prepare floats. Also the school bands were asked to march. In 
connection with this parade, it had been a custom of the Chamber 
of Commerce to spend from fl,600 to *2,000 to bring in outaide 
resources. When the committee from the school met with the repre- 
sentatives of industry, it was pointed out that there would be * 
many ways to use the *2,000 locally for the benefit of the schools. 

. The plan worked out by the committee for the parade took into 
account what was good for the school children and eliminated a 
great deal of the expense. The important point here, however, is 
that m this school system all such proposals are considered and 
evaluated by a committee appointed for that purpose. The end 
results are many, among them better school-community relations, 
as well as better educational opportunities for the children. 

This same school system ’ worked out a somewhat similar plan 
to overcome the problem of numerous money collections. A com- 
mittee of teacher, and child™, phrnoed a way to ha^oni/Z 
money drive in the school for all community purpoee*. Thrir plan 
called for collecting for such activities as Junior Bed Cross, Red 
Cross, Community Chest, and March of Dimes all at the same 
tune. The reaction of parents to this plan was good. Some of the * 
organizations that have community drives objected at first to the 
plan because they would like to have children publicise their drives 
in the home. The plan has worked successfully in the school and 
reeves teachers and children of numerous interruptiona through- 
oot the year. It was reported that the total amount collected for 

the various charities was greater than when individual collections 
were made. • . 


tfWWrtn Use the Community Weeeprcet £ 

An Ohio school indicates that a doaer association between par- 
ents, lay groups, and the school has eome about through the efforts ' 
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of the children themselves. Community members’ advice and help 
is sought by the children through interviews or by invitation to 
come to the school. Older members of the community, for example, 
are sometimes asked to contribute folklore and legends that are 
used in school activities. Adults who have traveled or who are 
interested in special types of handwork or who are engaged in 
professional activities of interest to the children are daked to talk 
to classes or other groups of people. * . 

Other schools reported similar use of community resources. A 
specific example is illustrated in a school where a fifth grade 
developed a unit on safety and arranged to have several speakers 
from the community assist The speakers discussed the importance 
of safety in different phases of cwhmunity life. For example, a 
mother talked on safety iB-tiie home, a policeman on vacation 
safety, a fireman on fire safety, a nurse on food safety, a doctor 
on cold prevention and other health-safety measures, and a tea c h er 
on safety around the school. This procedure is not presented here 
as a new idea for it has been done to a greater or lesser degree 
in many schools. It is included, however, as a community contact 
that may be increasingly effective as the technique of using it is 
perfected. 

In another school system pupils themselves help to establish 
contacts with the community and bridge the gap between the 
two. They send letters to business firms in the community inviting • 
them to an Open House at the school or to visit the school at 
another time convenient to them. The response to the invitation 
was good and so was the result in terms of an exchange of infor- 
mation, development of desirable attitudes, and good-will. 

The school systems visited agree that a closer working 
relationship and a greater understanding between the 
school and community is essential to providing good 
schools. The job of education is not solely the respon- 
sibility of the school The school is a part of the com- 
munity and as such needs the Support of all citizens. Ad- 
ministrators indicate that whenever really significant 
achievements to a school budding program or t* other 
system-wide project* corns about, they are the result of 
cooperative effort of aU concsmsd^-parents. other citi- 
* sens, school personnel, and efcildre*. In the wide variety 
of schooL-community activities observed, the basic vhu 
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Communicating With Parents ^nTOther Citizens 

No one can deity the importance of including parents and other 
patrons in the work and plans of the school. We have aeen-fto.w 
parent-teacher groups function in various ways in schodl life and 
how school and community work together in a variety of ways. 
Another phase of the relationship between school and community 
is that of keeping all of the community informed about the school 
and its activities. A, large number of schools indicate that they are 
sensitive to the ne£d for informing the public, and a wide variety 
of ways seem to be used. It will be noted in the following examples 
that schools are attempting to make this information as nearly 
first-hand'’ as possible by direct contact with adults in the 
community. It will also be noted that frequently the 'day-to-day 

work of the school is publicized rather than just special programs 
and events. 

Parent-Teacher Conferences * 

A Kansas school system believes so strongly in the importance 
01 a first-hand exchange of ideas between parent and teacher that 
for the past two summers a committee of teachers has worked in 
a workshop situation at a university on developing suggestions for 
pa rent- teacher conferences. Under the guidance of this commit- 
tee’s findings, there is a city-wide program of "parent-teacher con- 
ferences and in most schools the equivalent of a full day is 
allowed each teacher for scheduling these conferences. The teach- • 
ere are encouraged to work out ways for including the child in at 
least one of these conferences each year. A school system in Wash- 
ington State has also developed an extensive guide to help teachers 
improve the parent-teacher conferences! Released school time is 
provided for the conferences. 

Many other schools, such as systems in Washington State, have 
also indicated the importance of parent-teacher conferences as one 
way of informing parents of the work of the school, as well as of" 
gaining valuable information and points of view from parents. In 
some schools, three conferences supplement the report card. In 
other schools the parent-teacher conferences are 'chiefly concerned 
with interpreting the work of the school to the parents and with 
exchanging ideas fpr improving both the school and the home 
environment of children. In three instances, the report card con- 
ference is a secondary qonsi deration. ,0ne Washington State school 
system reports that 90 percept of the parents participated in con- 
ferences at least once a year. A school system in West Virginia * 
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ity before it ia engaged in again, the general feeling of the chi 


indicate that parent conferences were being stressed especially in 
primary grades. 

Although the following example from a county in Maryland ia 
not quite the same type of parent-teacher conference aa we have 
previously described, it is most certainly a method of informing 
school patrons of the work of the school and involves parents and 
teachers working through conferences to learn from each other. 

This county has no kindergartens at present and has no imme- 
diate prospects of getting any ; consequently a large number (40 
percent) of the children who enter school are not ready for first 
grade. Although the school is adapting the first-grade program 
to meet this situation, it is felt that parents could be of great 
help at home by providing experiences as substitutes for some of 
these kindergarten experiences. Because of this situation, a series 
of meetings with parent* of these young children are in progress. 
*These meetings, conducted by county elementary supervisors, are. 
designed to help parents see the importance pf giving children 
. many and varied experiences which will be helpful to them in 
becoming more nearly ready for a school experience. These meet- 
ings have been going on in various parts of the county for year 
, only. They will be continued and enlarged in scope. It is expected 
that they will prove to be, important in helping children adjust 
more easily to their first school experience. 

.<" * » 

Demonstrating 

* » % 

An Illinois school system reported a unique activity intended 

to inform the public of the work of the school. A local furniture 
dealer Invited the schools' to stage demonstration classes in his 
large store window. Fourteen classes w ere used for an entire week. 
The classes were selected from among ^fchose whose teachers vol- 
unteered. There were 6 elementary, 4 junior high school, and 4 
senior high school classes. These appeared at scheduled times 
throughout the entire week. The classes were selected to demon* 
strata different p hases of s typical school program. For example, 
a sixth-grade class spent its time in art and social studies activi- 
ties. A first grade demonstrated reading; a second grade, arith- ' 
metic; a third grade planned a breakfast aa part of a food unit It*, 
the junior high school cl asses, English, science, and mathematics 
were demonstrated. The senior high school classes demonstrated .. 

and English, The leesohs were amplified, aq 
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One city invited approximately 60 businessmen to visit in the 
•choote for nn entire day during that week. The group was divided 
Into § sections. They visited classes, toured some of the building*, 
tolked with student groups, and in other ways acquainted them- 
selves with the program of the school. This activity is the counter- 
part of a day in the fail when the teachers visit industry. 

The same school system writes letters to all of the churches 
explaining the American Education Week program, urges the 
churches to publicise the various activities, and invites church 
m«i|feup to visit in the schools. 

Af3p m the s a m e school system, in the spring of the year, par- 
ents or all- children who wiil be in the first grade the next fall, 
visit in the first grade to find out what that grad# is like. The 
teachers, principals, and mothers of firat-gTaders talk with the 
new parents* to help then get a picture of what school will be 
hke for the children. During the*day in the school, parents register 
their children. About 2 weeks later, the prospective first-graders 
attend school and visit in toe first-grade rooms. The children 
come on four different days so that the school wiir not have too 
y new children at once. 

targe number of schools reported a Business Education Day 
on which the teachers are invited to visit local industries 
businesses. In many rases the day is under the combined sponsor- 
ship of the Chamber of Commerce and the city schools. 

Oat school indicates the purpose iff its Business Education Day 
aa: (1) To enable educators to obeerve the operation of industry; 
(2> tq. permit industry to illustrate toe importance of free Ameri- 
can economy ; (8) to help teachers and counselors guide children 
to choosing occupations; and (4) to give teachers information on 
toe jobs and working conditions ai parents, of children attending 
the local stood*. to many instances this special day is one of tor 
features of American Education Week although several schools 
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to visit classes, to observe the work of parent-groups, and to inter- 
view visitors. One school system obtains information from various 
schools in the city through a special reporting form which is sent 
to the central office whenever activities or programs of special 
interest are plahned. An Ohio school received great help from 
its local newspaper during its report card revision program. The 
paper published the old and new form of the report blank with a 
* , atory of why the card was being revised and presented other im- 
i l>o riant information about the school’s proposed method of re- 

porting. 

The superintendent of an Alabama school system that assigns a 
f specific individual as a “public relations'' person says, “the schools 
>can move only as fast as he (the superintendent) and the teachers 
V*£ re *h!e to keep parents and the public in general informed about 
what is going on in the schools and the reason for changes and 
experimenting as they occur.” This superintendent is undertaking 
this year to publish systematically in the local newspaper, brief 
items of information about load education “worded in such a way 
that people will be interested in reading about them and will per- 
: haps discuss and think more about them.” 

An Arkansas school system prepares a 1-page flier which is 
frequently inserted in the local newspaper for distribution, “In 
order to fully acquaint you with the physical properties, the teach- 
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hag staff, and the work of the school system” these fliers describe 
building plans, school practices — that is, safety education, health 
programs, community study, work of the Parent-Teacher Associa- 
. tions, American Education Week programs, extracurricular activi- 
ties, facts and figures about schools, and other similar topics. They 
are well illustrated and attractive in lay-out 

Radio, too, is an important medium for disseminating informa- 
tion about the schools. Some schools own their own FU stations 
and broadcast during certain hours of the day for the express 
purpose of describing the objectives and methods of the school’s 
program. There is indication that television programs also are 
becoming important in interpreting schools although no such pro- 
gram was specifically described except the following one, in a 
Maryland county where s series of six telecasts were presented 
by the schools. They were entitled “Educating Your Child,” and 
presented regular class procedures foi^a half hour. The first-grade 
lesson was on elementary scienpe'aud reading, a second-grade 
lesson was on using arithmetterin connection with making lemon- 
ade, a fifth grade gave a dramatization of a fiction book they had 
read, and a sixth grade dramatized an event in history which .they 
had studied. 

Visual Aids 

Several schools reported the use of pictures as (me very im- 
portant method of disseminating information to parents andjother 
citizens. One school assembles pictures that show some of the 
school's important activities and displays them systematically in 
some of the downtown stores. Somkimes these illustrate some 
central theme such as “Education for .Freedom” or “Planning 
and Working Together.” Others report the making of motion pic- 
tures that show the work of the sehool. They are widely used to 
show parents, local clube, and others how the schools operate. A 
New York school to which children ride long distances mad e a 
motion picture to show parents the work of the kindergarten since 
many parents are reluctant to have their children attend kinder- 
garten for so long a day. This is cited as an example of how a 
motion picture may be a most effective means of info rming par- 
ents regarding a specific phase of the school program. 
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Publishing of pamphlets and bulletins appears to be a popular 
mean s of informing sehool patrons and others of the work of the 
school Usually each of these publications is designed with one 
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specific purpose in mind. Some describe a project that has ft- 
wived * great many individuals. An Indiana school cites We Plan 
Better Houamg for Our Children as an example of such a pub- 
lication. It was published in order to inform the public about the 
exiting need for more schools, what type* are needed, where they 
■hould be located, and other pertinent information. Other bulletins 
f^ variow s^ooW are entitled "Your Child Learns to Read" 
and Your Child Starts to School." 

Many school systems make much of the Annual School Report 
which supplies statistical data mid a description of the total school 
program to show how the activities are carried on to achieve the 

schools purposes. Wide use of pictures is made in many of these 
reporta- 


Latter* t* Parents 


Naturally enough many parent* are especially concerned about 

" 13 ^‘ in8r plac * m tho classrooms of the School Often the 

y £**Z e to *• ***** what did you do in 

a^ooi today, Pauir are not very satisfying. A Michigan schooL 

and *‘wh^ Th * UneWBy ” ***** the "how" “whaT 

and % hy of her classroom activities. Although space does not 

tenfinH ^ 'f 4 "’ eno “* h *» indu<i * d to show 

COnUBl “ iC * tlOT “ of 

Vbw School (Grade «) Boon 309 

r. D Jw»e 16, mi 

Doa* Pajockts: 

S Moet of u* here been together for the pert two jreara. Ia then two 
• we here done men y different thing* tint herebem Intern* 

t wane of the eetiritiee we hero enjoyed especially welL 
Art« oar morning devotions! period, we here e brief new. period to 

* *~* <**« <*•*.*<** <* ue^Tnow 

* ,8-d *** Btoito help as underrie^ 

other people sad other eountjb as weU as ear own. to 
studied about the people of the United * * - - 

•ad how each eeetioo of the 
the history of ear country 
tries end onited to tons s aemoersey— how s i 
It me ess. In ebcth grade we etudied shout 

*re end how we depend oa eseh other for the 

~ =- ui - r *° w—lrti wrt V, iHj 4, tin 

— \ • *v • / 

L toto groaps seeordhv to what wtr toterwt Is. 

L We diooee our leaders. . * 
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COMMUNITY 


8. ter tn s rhsr helps us. 

4 W« hunt for facts wine “any different books and sometimes we 
write *w&y for free raatmaU. 

5, We ieara from ether cl n rreca 
& We learn fras business. 

?. W# leAra from our guett speakers, * *1 

8. We mm up what we learned and outline it in our notebooks. 

9 . We make reports and sometimes share them with other classes/ 

10. Some people give their reports in the form of s play. 

ll - H f vin ^ * *»“•* speak to us helps make our Social Studies more 
interesting and real to os. Here are some of tl>e people who talked 
to us. 

Mias Lien hart— spoke of her year In Canada. 

Mrs. Wallace— spoke of her trip to Mexico. 

Mrs. Hill— spoke of her trip to Hawaii and showed us her slides. ‘ 
Mfr Lewi* i student at W eauirn from Ecuador spoke to os 

about the people of hit country. 

Mrs. Baker, who lived in Peru, showed us her movies and spoke 
about the Peruviana. 

Bev. Charles Johnson — spoke to os during Brotherhood Week. 

We all learned a lM from the tripe we took. We made up a set of - 
rules to follow w^ea we go visiting and try to be courteous as we would 

like the people ws visit to be our friends. Some of the places we visited 
are: . „ . 

* L The Public Lihrary for Book Week. * 

4 The Public Museum tor information in science and sods] studies. 

8. A committee went to the' City-Coun^ Health Office to bring back 
some information we needed in our health class. - . \ 

4 Sutherland Paper Company. . \ 

6. Ingersoll Steel Company. * 

6. ' Kellogg* in Battle Creek. * 

7. The Jewish Synagogue. * 

May we «hsre with you part of a letter Sutherland Paper Company 
■ent to our teacher after we visited their plant? It makes us proud. - 

“We were very interested in the comments your students made 
concerning their recent tour through our plant. We have »« V«d 
praetkaDy every group that has gone through for such comments 
but frequently do not get them. In fact, your group has done by far • 
the best M>4n t*ia respect. They also indicated the most interest of 
•®* *ry*P that we have taken through for some time. This was 
apparent especially in the little sessi o n we had before the tour.” 
Sincerely yours, 

, \ . ‘ ’ . F.~B. Long. ’ 

We are sorry that all of you werg not abb to see our Pan-American v 
program which we worked out with the other sixth grade. ... We wish 
you could have seen some of our other a ssembly program also. 

You know we enjoyed working with our puppets. ... 

Mrs. Lines, theart consultant in our building, helped us in all our - 
program*. Wa always made our own scenery using different kinds of 
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Mrs, Dodge, our music teacher, helped us, too. . .. . 

We think we have improved our reading a great deal these past two 
years. We have learned to skim and get the main idea of a paragraph or 
page. We have learned to sum up what we read and made an outline. 
We read orally parts of the stones we especially liked. We know a lot 
more words than we did before. 

We have accomplished a great deal in arithmetic. We have learned to 
do better what we already knew before and we found out some new 
thing*. We can divide by using two- and three-place numbers in the 
divisor; we can do wort division; we can add, subtract, multiply, and 
divide fractions and mixed numbers. It is fun to do decimals We have 
added, subtracted, multiplied, and divided them up to thousandths and 
we can round off our answers in division. Filmstrips and charts helped 
us better understand fractions and decimals. We are becoming more 
accurate in our work and we check to aee if our answers are sensible. 

It is very important to spell words correctly and these are some of 
the steps we follow to help us improve our spelling. 

1. Pronfcnhee the word. 

2. Find out what it means 

8. Divide the word in syllables. 

A Pick oyt the hard spot*, or any familiar parts you already know. 

5. See if the word ia spelled like it sounds*^? 

6. Close your eyes and try to get a mental picture of the word. 

7. Write it and see if it is correct. 

8. Use it often and make it your own. 

We have studied prefixes, suffixes, synonym a, antonyms, and homonyms. 
These help ( u« make our stories more interesting by using s variety of 
words. Some of us enjoy writing stories and poems. Susan and Carole 
can write a poem for us on most any subject. f£e sent one of Susan’s 
poems to “Story Parade Magaxine." 

In our Science class we did many experiments using the science kit we 
received last year.,. . . 

We staged to use a new series of health textbooks last year, “You” 
In fifth grade and “You. and Others" in sixth grade. . . . 

Then last, but certainly not least, is our camping at -St. Lake 

near Battle Creek. It is through, your cooperation that we were able to 
earn enough money to take all or us to camp for two days. It was fun 
planning for cfmp. We choae committee* to work out our problems and 
the people in the other sixth grade choae committees, too. All the com- 
mittee reports were organised into a camp book which each of us has. 
Each one took responsibility for planning for the whole group. It was a 
big project and we started to work on it back in October, but we found 
out that if we all wort and plan together, we can accomplish what we 
■et out to do. We will not go into detail here about camp because we 
have our camp books to tell os about that. 

In the [met two years we have tried to improve In getting along with 
people and we hope we have succeeded. We know now that every person 
is important and that respect end eonrtesy is what Is needed most to gat 
along with others. We lave grown a lot since the beginning of fifth 
grade. Our s eats and desks had to be raised several times, but our teacher 
**y» we have grown in other ways, too. We have jrou to thank for many 
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* of the gains w* made because yui have worked closely with us, And so 
end pur days in elementary school and we ail look forward tu going to 
the new South Junior High in September. 

Sincerely yours, 

Another letter* this one from a superintendent of schools in 
Ohio to the patrons of the community, illustrates one way a school 
administrator has used to help inform parents about the work 
of the school. ^ - 

CHfke of the Superintendent 
Dear Friends: 

The replies received from a letter recently addressed to a large group 
of representative citireni indicate that many parents and patrons of the 
school are very much interested in the teaching of the fundamentals of 
learning — reading, writing* and arithmetic. Methods of teaching the 
“S RV' have changed and improved during the past 25 year* just as the 
methods of instruction used in the Armed Forces during World War II 
were a great Improvement over the methods used in World War 1. 
Methods should be improved, for in teaching, as well as in other Adds 
of human endeavor, we learn by training and cxperience^A generation 
ago a person could get s certificate to teach in the aderoenfeary schools 
with only one or two years' education beyond the high athootxj oday, ^ 
elementary teachers are required to have four years* training after higtT' 
school graduation in order to qualify for a certificate. It would be a re- 
flection on the teaching profession if the raising of its standards did not 
bring about improved methods of teaching. 

When children come home from school today and talk about their work* 
many parents observe that their children are Tiot being taught as they 
were a generation ago. All of us are inclined to think of school in terms 
of the school we ^ttended when we ^re young. I suppose, that the first 
thing most of as learned in the first grade was our a,b F cs Now when 
children learn to reeogniie words or phrases and even short sentences 
before they are taught t be letters of the alphabet in order, and when 
parents find that different methods are being used in teaching addition, 
subtraction, multiplication, and division, they sometimes get the impres- 
sion that the fundamental processes of learning are being neglected. Of 
course, that is a natural reaction unless we see at first hand in the class- 
room how the pupils are being taught by modern methods. 

In order to give parents an opportunity to see for themselves how 
reading, writing, and arithmetic are being taught in our schools, we are 
giving a special invitation to parents and patrons to visit any public 
. school fa the city Tuesday afternoon, November IS. From 2:00 to 3:00 
there will be a demonstration of the methods used in the torching of the 
*3 R’s” in every school. After the demonstration, parent*’ are urged to 
go to their children *a classrooms for a conference with the teacher. The 
teachers and the principal will be glad bo answer questions concerning 
th* work of the schools and advise with parents about the progress of 
their children. 

Very sincerely yours, 

♦ Superintendent of SckooU* 
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Sch° o1 systems seem to agree that establishing effective 

or ZTT mtk ClUzen3 of the community, whether 
or not they are parents of school children, is of great 

Fai ' ur * to d« ‘0 may be very detrimental. 
Furthermore schools realize that it is not merely a ques- 
tion of informing parents and other citizens but of com- . 

* 7ZTT g mth n th€m f ° r U * the change ofideaf 
that often results in real educational progress . Some 

communication, as we have seen, takes place through the 
™t*mate contact of parent-teacher conferences; some by * 
ay, of mass media such as radio , television, and news- 
paper stories. In all cases it is agreed that the language 
used must be understood by all concerned. 

A PROFESSION AT WORK 
ON ITS PROBLEMS 

the 8ch001 8ystems described in this bulletin 
shows that teachers, administrators, and parents are aware of 

srsrjr slssvj 

and tetter t P rob,6ms are co **plex. They involve more 

a tetter-trained teachers, a curriculum adapted to the needs of 

individual children, tetter equipment and facilities! closer school- 

Manv of^h ^kkonships, and an improved program of instruction. 
Many of the problem* are long standing; some are presently scute 
in some communities. None can be solved by application of a 



formula. They must be approached through a cooperative effort 
of all persona involved at the local level. 

This bulletin shows how school. systems in various States work 
to solve some of their problems The best results are associated 
with the use of the democratic process at all levels of activity : 
with primary children, with older children, with teachers' ine 
service programs, with parent groups, and with teachers at worK 
with supervisors and administrators. In all instances the problems 
are of real concern to those involved. Democratic procedures in 
any group insure the use of the variety of talents and abilities of 
the members, with each individual feeling that he is a part of the 
group and that his work and opinion count 

A thoughtful reading of these accounts from schools pro- 
mote discussion in teachers groups, offer suggestions to teachers 
for the improvement of instruction, interpret to parents the nature 
and purpose of the school program, provide ideas for increasing 
the effectiveness of teacher and parent groups, and be a useful 
tool in helping to evaluate elementary school practices, for it is 
through continuous evaluation of practices that progress results. 


The appreciation of the Office of Education is gratefully ex- 
pressed to the public-school administrators and to members of 
their staffs in the following cities for contributing the information 
which has made this report possible. * 


Alabama: 

Brewton 

Guntersville 

Arizona: 

Flagstaff 

Tucson 

Arkansas: 

Jonesboro 
North Little Rock 
(Ul : 

Carmel 
Marin County 
Colorado: 

' Colorado Springs 
■ Englewood 
Connecticut: 

Stratford 

Westport 


Delaware: 

Wilmington 

Florida: 

Panama City 
Weat Palm Beach 
Georgia: 

Athena 

Carrollton (Sand Hill) 
Idaho: 

Jefferaon County 
Illinoia: 

Champaign 
Decatur 
District 10 
Wilmette 
Indiana: 

* Evansville 
, Ft Wayne 




Indian* — Continued 
Hammond. 
Indianapolis 
Mtthcie 
' Iowa: 

Waterloo 

Kansas: 

Lawrence 
Kentucky : 

Breathitt County 
Louisville 
Louisiana : 

Covingtoh 

Maine: 

Boothbay Harbor 
Maryland : 

Baltimore 
Garrett County 
Montgomery County 
Massachusetts: 
Cambridge 
Newton 
Michigan : 

Grand Rapids 
Kalamazoo 
Minnesota : 

Minneapolis 

Mississippi: 

Greenville 
Missouri : 

• Hannibal 
Montana: 

V Plains 
Nebraska: 

Beatrice 

Nevada: 

Reno 

New Hampshire; 

Portsmouth 
New Jersey : , '* . 

Elizabeth i 
New Mexico: 

Los Alamos 
New York: 

Garden City 
Oneonta 

Wappingers Falls 
, Yonkers 


North Carolina: 

High Point 
North Dakota: 

Fargo 
Jamestown 
Ohio : 

Akron 

Columbus 

Youngstown 

Oklahoma: 

Ponca City 

Oregon : > 

Portland 
Pennsylvania: 

Mt Lebanon 
M unhall 
* Reading 
Rhode Island : 

Cranston 
South Carolina: 

Pickens Mill 
South Dakota: 

Hot Springs 
Mitchell 
Tennessee: 

Kingsport 
Texas : 

Austin 

Dallas 

Port Arthur 
Utah: 

Cedar City 
’ Jordan District , 

Vermont : 

Rutland 

Virginia: 

Norfolk • 

Washington: 

Aberdeen 
High Lino 
West Virginia* 

Marion County (Fairmount) 
Wisconsin: 

Green Bay 
Milwaukee Comity 
Wyoming: — , . 

Superior 


* Pictures not credited elsewhere are: Inside cover, 
Milwaukee County, Wis., first section, Marin County, 
Calif.; second section, Woodstock, 111.; third section. 
Fort Wayne, Ind.; fourth section, Cedar City, Utah. 
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Ability group* in ekmenkry schools. 1041 
Activities, basic to Uaeher-pupil planning. SS 
enrrtef out by committee*, 28- 20 
of student, council*. 46-4? 
organised as curricular experiences. SS 
Advisory council for improvement of schooi- 
immunity nbtfooi, 116 
Age groups, 21 

American education week, 124-126 ‘ 

Art, appreciation of, 104-166 
in everyday living, 161 
Is reialk® to otter school activities, 102 
Assignments, 41-42 
Aviation, Information about, 66 
Arithmetic, general use* for. 67-72 
tew taught, 2748 
In advertisements, 70 
number charts, 70 
school parties, 66 
school atoms, 6S-76 

taught through community study. 87-68 
travel, east of, 71 
lined in planning travel. 71 
\ used in performing school services. 71 

' 

Beginning teachers, with new teachers, 16-26 
Bilingual children. 67-06, 104 
fiuflettn for parents, 116 ' 

Business education ter. 126 

Camping as a part of the school program. 80- 

*1 

-} OMpters of Commerce, aid la developing 
r ¥te*»«eiiy programs food for ehUdrefi, 116- 
/ lu 

(TbCM wv^ip aa t, programs of study, 6-7 
ChiU^udy laboratory, 7 
Charlies and the sehote, 126 
Cittenshlp elute, 62 
Classroom groups, evaluation of, 86 
$ groups at work, 66-66 
how organised. Ifl4i 
typm of, 27-62 
Cleanup day. 47, 42. 46 
Clinics, speech, 26 
reading, U 

Cofieettes, 76. 66, 126 
Ce&tga credit, for teachers In service, 26 
seminar for, 26 - 
Combining gr a d e s. 6142, 47-42 
Committees, doth* of tS-i§ 
ikrugti ttry curriculum, 12 
health, 14 
ef teachers , 12 
»*»■*«, U.14 


pupils, 28 
selection of. 28-26 
teachers, 12 

Community, as an interest center for curricu- 
lum, 87 

as a source of curriculum problems. 67, 66 
for trips, 66. 00 

% pup Os contribute to activities of commu- 
nity. 109 

Community -school projects, 119 
Community resources, interviews with nssoqno* 
persons, lfl 
' local history, 116 
use of, 121 

Conferences, before school terms. 4 
description of, 4-6 
to orient new teacher*, 20-21 
Conservation, activity of student council, 46 
bulb exchange, 76 

eo0 studies snd other science activities. 

76-76 

soil samples, all States, 42 
Consumer education, candy and Ice-cream sale, 
48 

coat of school travel. 71 
for better home living, 8646 
In community study of beet growing. 87- 
88 

school lunch participation. 77-76 
school services requiring management of 
money, 71 

school stores, 48-70 

Courses of study, sources of information about 
techniques of teaching, 67 
distributed at pre-school meetings, 20 
Crafts, from other countries, 87 
Creative exp ress ton , aims, 166 

as an area of curriculum, 166-106 
scope, 103 

.Bee art, music, dramatisation, puppetry 
Critic teeter s er vice s. 24 
Curriculum, development of, 56 

teeter participation In planning. 10wl8 
Curriculum materials, books, 6142 
dictionary. 24 
encyclopedia. 6644 
thus. 14 

materials far art expe rienc e * . 162-104 
materiati hi central oCte, 14 
paintings, 164-162 

Curriculum planning, one city 4 * plan. 14-12 
one county's plan, 16-16 
.gate for teeters, 14 
phases of, 0-16 
planning groups, 1641 





Purposes of, II 

participation In. 1<M1 
teacher-pupa planning for group 
SM 


Dancing, assembly program. 108 \ 

Democracy, citisenshlp. 91 
current events. 94 
denioeratic living, 11 
dramatisation, 93 
P l. exhibits, 93 

festivals, 94-95 
learning to be friends, 95-98 
organised studies, 93-95 
* ways and growth of, 91-95 
Demonstration cMsses, 8, 111 
Demonstration rooms, 8 
Dictionary, use of, 84 

Discipline, Sm evaluation of group work, 89 
Displaced persons in our schools, 97-99 
Drsmathmtkm, as creative outlet, 105 
choral, speaking, 105 
of history, 93 
in television, 108 
puppetry. 105 
Drill, See practice 

■ * 

Encyclopedia, use of, 61-84 
Evaluation, of group work, 39 
of stqdent councils. 61-52 
of demonstration, 113-124 
Pupil standards for, 19 
self -appraisal, 9-10 

Exceptional children, cerebral-palsied and 
4 crippled children, 116 

consultative service for, 14-15 
Excursions, in neighborhood and community. 

87-91 > 

Exhibitions of paintings, 104 
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•comiding to similar interests, 2$ 
by age, ti * 

work. by grade, 38 

by preference, 28 
^ evaluation of, 89 
in committees, 18 
within classes, 17-40 
Groups, classroom, 17 
evaluating, 89-40 
how organised, It 
N values of, 15-11 

ways of working. 18-88 
Growth, as development. 41 
m progress. 40 
of democracy, 91-99 
physical, 180 

Guidance, committee for, 6 
of individuals, 41 

through evaluation of group work, 89 
through creative expression, 

104 


100-101. lOf, 
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^ Films, as part of curriculum laboratory. 14 
‘ * tor education for better boms living, 

M 

Foreign language, Spanish -language majors 
^from college teach Spanish to sixth 
rrade In city sc hook, 34 
Latvian language, understanding through 
* ehfldrea at displaced persons. 97 

France, sixth grade study of, 94 ’ 

Freedom, U. S. a* a free nation, S3 
Fr fcndlhie— toward others. 95-97 

Gardens, boms, 49 

nebooa, 54 

Wdsa duke, 53. 54 
Geegrmphy, France, 94 
locations, 98 
Mexico, 43 
skills, 99 

undm^jLm&mn, #4, 95 
*•* eg ekes groups, 17, 88 ■ 1. ... 

eombhsed, fiat 

t^tsght by cm# teacher, 40 7 

Group hat pupfls. according to abatty, 80-81 
according 10 needs, 18 


Handbook, to orient new teachers, 19-20 
Handwritiag, in letters of inquiry or request, 
99 

hi friendly correspondence, 65-88 
learned through real use, 65-83 
Health, balanced meak for day. 79 

camping and outdoor experiences, ft (MU 

nutrition in the curriculum, 80 

play and recreation, 82 

school lunch, 77-73 

vacations, 81-82 

History, in connection with school play, 91 

in study of changes in ways oF living, 94 
through dramatisation, 16 
through historical monuments and local 
documents, 91 . * 

through music and dancing. 108 
western movement, 108 
Hobbies, as school activities, 41 

bobby fair, 89 * . 

Home living hi the elementary school TurricU- 
lum, $5 

Independent periods, 41-46 
Informing parents. American Education W«L 
134-135 

conferences, 133 
demonstration elassee, 118 
Inserviee education, conferences, 4-4 
observing other taaehets at work, 9 
_ „ v pubtttat tea, i 

setf-nppraJhai, f-10 * > 


®tudy g roups, 
teachers meetin gs, • 
variant* of, !«S 

5 
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I mtkstkm si ht&m? learning, 
atihool bufidinga, 35 
as aid to faaqbers m mrwi 
MritUnc# la landscaping 
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I sad m hig for k^res and workshop*, SS 
Interests, centers for, S£ 

children's fetereeta change, U 
on interest groups, ft, SO 
teacher* interest In student organisations, 
5041 

that result In Kobbbs, 4t jf 

rcriety of interest* in cluU, 68 
Int e rvi ew s, 111 


Penmanship lof a purpose, 66 
XSee d#e writing) 

Photography, 104 * 

Plnoe of parents in lolvinf school problems, 
114*116 

3psy and recreation, 82 
poetry, 67 

’Posters, safety, 47, 48 

Practice, as a means of perfecting skills, as 
reading, 68, 60, 61-62 
arithmetic, 61, 67-72 
geography, 04, 06, 08. 00 
orgaablng reference materials, 62 
spelling, 66 

using encyclopedia, 68-64 

using dictionary. 66 

(See sbo handwriting, spelling) 

Problem solving, by the democratic process. 


Learning, children barn from one another, 66 
institutions of higher. 28-26 
to use a dictionary, 64 
to use an encyclopedia, 62 
Letter writing, 66-66 
Letters to parents. 128*181 


Mexican children in an English-speaking 


Mbnrant children in a school program, 108 
SI 2k, provided by parent groups, 114 
Museums, use of. 8f, 124 
Musk, appreciation, 106 
dancing, 108-160 
festival. 48*40 
tinging, 106-108 
rhythms, 108 


in the teaching profession, 102-1 82 
Programs, as part of the curriculum, 66-67 
for new teacher*, 21* 

Publications, a phase of lneerviee education 
for teachers, i 
that parents read, 127-1 If 
Puppetry, a creative outlet, 1 OS- 106 
Purpoeee, of Business Education Day, Ilf 
of student councils, 46 
of tggjeber planning committee, 18 


Mew teachers. Bee orientation of , 

Newspapers, an avenue of school information 
for parents, 126-127 

Non-B&glbh-epeaking children as new pupils, 
. f7-it 

Nutrition study, 80 
Objectives, df ^service conferences, 4 


for the purpose of study, 60 
for pleasure, 61 
ri of levels b, 81, 26 
readiness for, 68 
wing a dictionary, 64 
esing an encyclopedia. 68-64 
Enervation, 12 - 

ridef Report cards, revision of, 18*18 
Rhythms, 166, 108 
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